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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ear Cree 

HE news from the Herzegovina this week is rather more 

favourable to the insurgents, though some of the accounts of 
their victories are clearly fabulous. It seems true, however, that 
the Bosnian priest Zarko is at ihe head of a body of insurgents 
who are better organised than most of their forces have been, 
and are achieving more success in the small way of which 
alone their resources admit. The Servian Parliament, however, 
has decided, by a majority of 71 to 44, to place confidence in 
Prince Milan and his Ministers, and this means, for the present, 
at all events—peace modified by active preparation for war, and 
constant pressure on Austria to urge substantial concessions. 
The German Government have published a curious wigging to 
the semi-official papers for the tone they have taken on this sub- 
ject, the significance of which we have discussed in another 
column. 


The Temps announces, both on its own authority and on that of 
the Courrier de France, that the French Cabinet has “‘ unanimously” 
decided to make the adoption by the Assembly of the scrutin d’arron- 
dissement a question of confidence, and that the Marshal has even 
said that were the scrutin de liste to be voted, the Government 
could, in his opinion, no longer show itself favourable to 
an immediate Dissolution. If this be true, here is M. 
Buffet’s and the Due de Broglie’s ‘‘ Conservative” policy with 
a vengeance. To declare that even if an Assembly—which 
is as much more reactionary than France as the House of 
Lords is more reactionary than England—is too much 
impressed with the unpopularity of a change from one mode of 
voting to another to adopt it, the Cabinet will not allow the 
country to elect a new Assembly at present at all, would really 
be the most monstrously despotic and pedagogic mode of treating 
a representative Assembly of which we ever yet heard. It 
amounts to saying, ‘If you adopt Conservative views, you 
as representatives of France shall be allowed to legalise them ; 
but if not, then we must send France into the corner, and not 
allow her to say her say till she ceases to be naughty, and comes 
round to agree with us.’ Is it credible that any Cabinet in its 
Senses, especially the Cabinet of a nominal Republic, can take 
up 80 illogical, and indeed so silly an attitude as this ? 


M. Thiers has had a chat with Prince Gortschakoff at Lausanne, 
and in writing to M. Jules Simon of the interview, has told him 
that the Prince, in spite of the Herzegovina rising, has no 
anxiety as to the Eastern question, and is only seriously unhappy 
on one subject,—the war between Clericalism on the one side, 
and Germany, Russia, Italy, and Austro-Hungary on the other. 
Prince Gortschakoff appears to have said that while Clericalism 
has only its head in Rome, its treasury, arm, and sword are in 
France. The fall of M. T hiers, said the Prince, was its greatest 
recent victory. This Clericalismis creating perils for France which 
nothing but the good-will of Russia could ward off, and even 
Russia would share in the anxiety of Europe, if France became 
4 sort of Champ de Mars of Ultramontanism. If this conversa- 
tion be rightly reported, it does not look as if Russia had really 
made up her quarrel with the Pope, but rather as if she were 
anxious to publish a certain indisposition to come to a cordial 


understanding with France, so long as there is any fear of an 
Ultramontane crusade of French origin, or one fostered by French 
aid. 

The recent Russian expedition along the old bed of the Oxus 
has been the subject of an apologetic and apparently inspired ex- 
planation by ‘“ A Student of Central-Asian Politics ” in the Times 
of Thursday. The contention of the writer is that the aim 
and object of the expedition was primarily scientific, and not, 
as was strongly suspected when it started, the capture of 
Merv,—for lo! it has returned, and Merv remains intact. 
It is difficult to believe, however, as the Times sensibly says, 
that an expedition of 1,000 men, with 574 camels and four 
cannon, was equipped only to survey an old river-bed ; and it is 
just as possible that its General had orders to reach Merv if he 
could, but found his troops in risk of foundering on the way, 
and so returned. Russian science at best is but a pioneer of 
Russian force. The Czar is like Cesar in this at least, that when 
he comes to a place and sees it, in a purely scientific sense, he 
cannot resist the temptation of conquering it. But Merv is the 
stepping-stone to [erat ; and then the Times says, ‘The strength of 
our Indian Army would have to be increased at least one-fourth.” 
Possibly, too, if Herat were threatened, some employment might 
have to be found for the Russian Army near home more arduous 
than surveying the Oxus, or even storming the mud forts of Merv. 





The Prince of the powers of the air has been exercising his 
authority somewhat harshly on the coast of Texas. <A gale from 
the east, which began on the 15th, would seem to have blown the 
Gulf of Mexico bodily over the land. Over the long, low coast 
the waters swelled, and then accumulated in great lakes, which 
washed away the foundations of whole towns, drowned people 
by hundreds, and destroyed an incalculable amount of property. 
The towns of Indianola, Matagorda, East Bay, Cedar Lake, and 
Velasco are reported to be utterly destroyed. Many places, like 
Sabine City, have been submerged, and will probably need to be 
rebuilt, but without loss of life. ‘To dyke the coast of eastern 
Texas will be an enormous operation, but no doubt it will be 
undertaken and carried through ; and the American will have one 
inducement to the enterprise of shutting out the sea that the 
Dutchman had not in his day. The dyke can be made to serve as 
a railway embankment as well. 


Nothing very new has as yet come out in relation to the White- 
chapel discovery. The case against Wainwright is that Harriet 
Lane (alias Mrs. King) went to live at his Whitechapel residence 
on the 11th September, 1874, and was never seen alive again ; 
that Wainwright had given several accounts of her disappear- 
ance, some of which were proved to be false; that the corpse 
found is of the same height as she was ; that the hair is precisely the 
colour of hers; that the mouth contains a decayed tooth in pre- 
cisely the same part, one which was visible when she smiled ; that 
a wedding-ring and keeper, undistinguishable by the witnesses 
from those she wore, were found in the grave; and that earrings, 
which, however, are not identified, more or less of the kind which she 
wore, were also discovered on the premises; and that the prisoner 
had bought the lime placed in the grave just before Harriet 
Lane’s disappearance, and the American cloth in which the re- 
mains were wrapped just before the discovery. Death appears to 
have resulted from the discharge of a toy-pistol, two bullets 
being found in the brain, though there was also an old wound 
in the throat, probably given at the same time. Alice Day, the 
girl apprehended with the prisoner, has been discharged, as there 
is no evidence at all of her knowledge of the contents of the 
parcels, and she certainly joined Wainwright only on the way 
from the Commercial Road to the Borough. Wainwright has 
not yet been finally committed for trial, and the inquest on the 
remains is still proceeding. 


It is curious to observe the complete silence of the Conserva- 
tive Press on this new Circular of the Admiralty to Naval Com- 





manders, enjoining them anxiously to prop up the Slavery laws of 
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all the States with which England has avy intercourse. More- 
over, even at rural meetings where the Conservatives are the 
leading power, the cireular is noted with disgust. At the Thame 
Agrizultural and Horticultural Association last week, where the 
Right Hon, J. W. Henley was present, Lieutenant Bacon, in re- 
sponding on behalf of the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, spoke of 
it with indignation, and expressed his hope that when Parliament 
met, the order would be rescinded, and that British commanders 
would no longer be induced to act as the police-officers of the seas 
for the one purpose of enforcing the system of Slavery. When Mr. 
Henley came to speak, he was somewhat apologetic, and said 
that on reading the circular it had not struck him in the same 
manner as it had struck Lieutenant Bacon ; that he hoped it would 
make no practical difference in our existing rules on the subject, 
and so forth. But that is surely very weak, for a sensible man 
like Mr. Henley. If it is to make no practical difference, what was 
the good of issuing so very remarkable a composition? Was it 
really conceived not for the benefit of Naval commanders, but only 
as an electioneering device, to win favour with the despotic 
instincts of the British Residuum? That would be a still more 
formidable theory of this portentous progeny of Mr. Ward 
Hunt’s brain. 


‘The week has produced a good many Educational speeches, a 
species of speech which is probably the least read, though not by 
any means the least practically influential, of any, for they are made 
usually in places where a pecuniary effort is required, and one which 
would not be made without a spurt of local enthusiasm. Mr. Cross, 
the Home Secretary, made a very Liberal speech at Orrell, near 
Wigan, on Monday, keeping up well in it the character which we 
have elsewhere given him as one of the most Liberal members of 
this Conservative Cabinet. THe was speaking in aid of a fund 
for building a new church and school, and he told the people 
of Wigan very frankly that from year to year they would have 
to spend more and more on the cost of education, as better and 
better teachers would be required. He made a strong appeal to 
parents to deny themselves the luxury of extra wages earned by 
their children during the years when the children should be at 
school, and told them that no form of self-denial,—no lodging of 
money in the savings-bank,—would bear such good and lasting 
fruit. He prophesied a speedy resort to compulsion; and he 
delivered himself of a maxim which we wish he would try and 
impress on his colleagues and followers :—‘‘ The sufficiency of to- 
day is, really and practically, in this age of progress, the insufti- 
ciency of to-morrow.” Surely Mr. Cross is destined to seize Mr. 
Disraeli’s mantle when that great leader passes ‘‘ sublime to the 
stars of Heaven,” and like him to ‘educate his party.” They 
have still ample need of it. 


Cambridge University extension has been one of the great 
subjects of the hortatory oratory of the week. On Mon- 
day afternoon, Mr. Arthur Mills, M.P., attended a meet- 
ing in the Guildhall of Exeter, to introduce the Cambridge 
University extension scheme to that city, the intention being to 
provide young Cambridge lecturers who may give the people of 
Exeter thorough University courses at a moderate cost, and even 
examine the classes which they form, so as to ensure that the 
work done is not the mere vague work of lecturers in general. 
Mr. Mills laid great stress on the importance of enabling the 
cleverer and more industrious children of the working-class to 
find their way ultimately to the Universities, and for that purpose 
we would call our readers’ attention to a very valuable letter from 
Sheffield which appears in another column. These University lec- 
turers in the provinces will never effect all that Mr. Mills hopes, 
without providing scholarships for the best children of the primary 
schools available at the secondary schools, and so paving the first 
and most difficult:part of the upward way. How effectively this 
work has been begun in Sheffield our readers will see in Mr. 
Cardwell's letter. 


A similar meeting of still greater importance was held on Tues- 
day night in the Mechanics’ Hall, Nottingham, to push on the 
same Cambridge movement. It was presided over by the Marquis 
of Hartington, in the enforced absence of his father, the Duke 
of Devonshire, who is the Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. The Rey. Canon Morse, who read the report, 
mentioned that in Nottingham the lectures had been attended by 
854 students in the first half of the year, and by 662 in the second 
half, of whom 101 had passed the examination ; and he caused 
much cheering by the announcement that a sum of £10,000 had 
been offered by one gentleman for the purpose of permanent 
buildings, on condition that certain forms should be complied 


with by the Corporation. Lord Hartington, in a very useful 
speech, laid his finger on the only weak spot in the movement,— 
a weak spot which, we trust, will soon disappear. He gaiq ‘i 
feared it would be too often found that in giving University 
teaching in provincial townsas yet waprovided with good seconda 
schools, Cambridge would be attempting ‘“‘to crown an edifice 
which, in many of its proportions, hardly exists at all.” But the 
truth is that this subsidiary undertaking is the very work which 
the Endowed Schools Commission was created to do, and which it 
was one of the great aims of the party which turned out the late 
and brought in the present, Government to prevent them from 
doing. 


Mr. Stuart, to whom the Cambridge extension movement jg 
in great part due, followed, with a very important speech on the 
details of the organisation, stating that the movement had now 
been extended to thirty English towns in all, and urging the 
formation of a federated Committee for the Midland district, 
which should communicate with the University, and state how 
many teachers supplied by the University could be given fyjj 
work in their district. Mr. Goschen, too, made a striking 
speech on the tendency of Universities, if they secluded them. 
selves too much from the work of practical life, to develop 
a school of ‘intellectual cynicism,” for -which there was yo 
remedy to compare with the earnest effort to reach the people 
wkich is now being made. He also remarked on the danger which 
every trade and profession runs of losing large views under the 
smothering influence of details, a danger to which, he said, he knew 
politicians to be specially exposed. It was this danger, against 
which the teaching of the Universities should try to guard us, 
‘“‘ Everybody was now looking forward to have more leisure, but 
if we worked less, we ought to learn more.” ‘The whole effect of 
the meeting will certainly be to give a new spring to this very 
important movement, for which the University of Cambridge de- 
serves the greatest credit. Certainly, the reform of twenty years 
ago has apparently inspired both Universities with a new spirit, 
besides giving them a new and better constitution, 





‘The Emperor of Germany appears to be really going to Italy at 
last. At least the Berlin Correspondent of the Times, who always 
gives the official view, telegraphs that the Emperor would leave for 
Milan on October 3, and will be accompanied by Count Moltke 
and a grand suite. It appears to be assumed also that Prince 
Bismarck will go with him, and so have an opportunity of trying 
to convert the Italian Government to his more trenchant notions 
of the proper policy to pursue with the Pope. 


Sir Edward Watkin’s report on the financial condition of the 
Erie Railway Company, which he went out to the United States 
on the part of the Bondholders and Shareholders’ Committee to 
inquire into, appears to be a very frank one. He reports the net 
profit,—i.e., the balance of receipts over working expenses,—as 
$3,715,609, and the fixed claims on that profit, in the shape of 
annual interest on the Bond Debt and the annual burden of rents, 
rent-charge and leases, as $5,174,018, showing a deficiency in the 
last year’s accounts of $1,458,409, before a dividend to ordinary 
shareholders comes even to be considered. The loss, however,’is 
chiefly on the branch lines, the three principal trunks giving a 
good profit. Sir E. Watkin speaks respectfully of Mr. Jewett, the 
president and official ‘‘receiver ” of the income of the line, and 
of his efforts to reduce the cost; and he recommends confidence 
in Mr. Jewett, of whose honour, great devotion, and high abilities 
he has formed the highest possible estimate. In short, his 
advice appears to be in effect the proper advice to give to a man 
in difficulties,—i.¢c., ‘attempt no new expenditure, study the most 
zealous economy in what is essential, trust to the honest though 
not flattering advice of those who have mastered the full extent 
of your difficulties, and hope that by strict frugality and improv- 
ing trade, you will pull through at last.’ 





The rather sensational and probably ill-considered proposal of 
Lord Mayor M‘Swiney to set up a new political party on the 
basis of the cry, ‘‘ Faith and Fatherland,” has elicited from Mr. 
Sullivan, as one of the Parliamentary leaders of the Home-rule 
party, a rather skilful letter to Thursday’s Zimes, in which he 
makes capital out of what he regards as the notorious failure of 
the new programme, and declares that ‘the stormiest passions 
of the Irish Catholic population have been evoked by the mons- 
trous suggestion; that every organ of Catholic opinion in our 
| country has execrated it ; that it is denounced as a base ingratitude 
j} against our Protestant fellow-countrymen, a great treason 
| against the nation.” Probably this very strong language is only 
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‘ailtalk. We had always heard that in politics gratitude isa 
mistake, not to say a fault, and that whatever change of policy 
anew political situation requires, should be judged without regard 
to gratitude. But Mr. Sullivan’s point is this,—that Ireland, 
so far from being the sectarian and priest-ridden country it is 
supposed to be, is incapable of religious bigotry in politics, and 
resents the proposal to found a political party on a religious dis- 
tinction. That may be true, and it may, moreover, be far from dis- 
creditable to Ireland, that is, supposing that the most important 
political movements of the day are really independent of faith. But 
there can be no sort of special credit in it. If the question of chief 
importance turned on faith,—as it sometimes must do,—it would 
be a discredit, and not a credit, to any country to throw over its 
deepest faith, however mistaken, for the sake of peace and 
sympathy. We cannot understand Mr. Sullivan's very loud 
crowing over the religious neutrality of Roman Catholic politicians. 


We are glad to see that Irish Members of Parliament are be- 
ginning to follow the rational and constitutional practice of visit- 
ing their constituents during the Recess, and accounting for their 
conduct during the Session. Mr. Butt addressed his constituents 
at Limerick on Thursday in a sober, somewhat heavy, and incon- 
elusive speech. What Limerick might naturally be supposed to 
wish particularly to hear from Mr. Butt on such an occasion 
would be the reason why, with a numerically more powerful 
party than Free-trade, Repeal of the Union, or any other 
“agitation” of our time, has had to rely on, the question 
of Home-rule is not brought forward for debate in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Butt prepared the way for his apology on this 
point, by saying that the day had gone by when great questions 
were carried by party debates, and that the real way to 
carry such questions was by ‘‘ the moral power that lies in the 
resolve of a nation to be free.” At the very end of his speech he 
added that, in his opinion, the cause of Home-rule had not “suffered 
anything by the want of such discussion,”—which is a point upon 
which the opponents of Home-rule would certainly agree with 
him. With which explanation, if Limerick and Ireland are content, 
who can have any right to complain ? Somewhat irritated, we pre- 
sume, by Lord Mayor M’Swiney’s counter-blast agitation—sup- 
posed to be under episcopal approval—Mr. Butt, quite in the tail 
of his speech, blurted out an awkward secret,—‘‘ That when the 
whole Catholic hierarchy wished for advice on a subject on which 
they wanted an honest and true man to consult with—the Irish 
University Bill—they unanimously requested him to go through 
the Bill and state to them its effect.” This is curious. Mr. 
Gladstone was of opinion that the Irish Bishops were inspired 
from quite another quarter, and it has almost a droll effect to 
think that, on a question of faith and morals, Cardinal Cullen 
should take counsel with Mr. Butt. 


The inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Vanguard’ kas been chiefly 
occupied this week with the evidence of officers of the ‘Iron 
Duke,’—the vessel which ran into and sank her. From this evidence 
itappears that the ‘ Iron Duke’ not only sheered out of her place 
in the line ‘to port,” in order, as the officer of the watch 
thought, to ensure less risk of collision in the fog,—and of course, 
without communicating this change to the ‘ Vanguard,’ which 
was driven out of its line by a sail ahead, and not by any arbi- 
trary resolve of this kind,—but that she increased her speed up 
to eight knots during the fog,—the flagship having only signalled 
that she was going seven knots,—in order to regain, as she thought, 
what she had lost. The inquiry produces a painful impression of 
the cross-purposes at which the various commanders were as to 
the proper policy to pursue in a fog. Almost every one seems to 
have acted on his own inspirations,—and these were, unfortu- 
nately, somewhat subjective and decidedly incoherent. 


The Roman Catholic Synod at Maynooth have put forth 
‘@ pastoral, in which they insist more than ever on the 
necessity of religious—which, of course, to them means 
denominational—education, and in which they speak of the 
new arrangements for ‘Trinity College, Dublin, as changes 
for the worse which have turned it into a “ godless Uni- 
versity.” This term is rapidly becoming a mere formula with the 
Roman Catholics, who are quite right, from their own point 
of view, in insisting upon strictly denominational teaching, but 
Who fail to see that there may easily be a great deal more of 


| 





| been socially impoverishing, without securing even as much 
dogmatic faith as .is often the result of free intercourse between 
| young men of differing religious faiths. 


The Guibord case has produced a riot at Montreal. M. Guibord, 
who died in 1860, was a memberof the Institut Canadien, an institu- 
tion whose library contained books strongly disapproved by the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Montreal, who excommunicated all mem- 
bers of that Institute. M. Guibord died while under this ban, and 
and as his family possessed a grave in the Catholic cemetery, his 
widow wished to bury him there. This was not allowed by the 
priest, on the ground that M. Guibord was an excommuni- 
cated man. An appeal was made to the Canadian Courts, 
which declared him to be entitled to Roman Catholic 
privileges, and ordered his burial, and on an appeal to the 
Privy Council the order was confirmed. On the 2nd September 
the burial was about to take place, when a mob of French 
Canadians appeared and forcibly prevented the burial. The 
Roman Catholics appear to us to have been entirely false to their 
own principles in this matter. They maintain the duty of obedi- 
ence to the civil ruler as one of the first of their duties. In this 
case there was no conceivable injury to the conscience of any 
Roman Catholic in permitting M. Guibord’s body to lie in a grave 
which was certainly his property, and which the highest tribunals had 
declared his family’s right to use. If the Roman Catholics had chosen 
to take the consecrated influence which, on their theory, they im- 
part toa burial-ground,—whatever that may be,—away again from 
this special grave, as they constantly do from a sacred building when 
they turn it to a secular use, no one could have legally objected ; 
but to make a riot about where a heretic should be buried, and 
ignore the weightier matters of the law,—order, peace, obedience 
to lawful authority,—is gross unfaithfulness to the professed 
principles of the Roman Church. 


Mr. Martin Archer Shee, in a letter to the Times of Friday, 
asserts that it is only the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
religion in Lower Canada which made this question a question for 
the Courts. We venture to say that he is totally mistaken, and that 
the very same question may arise in England, whenever any fanatical 
feeling happens to be aroused about the burial of an excommuni- 
cated Catholic. There is, for instance, we believe, a Roman Catholie 
section of the great cemetery at Kensal Green. Suppose any 
Roman Catholic official should refuse to receive the body of some 
great man whom Catholics regard as an apostate, but who 
had accounted himself a Catholic up to the moment of 
his death, and decline to place it in the vault he had purchased 
there. We venture to say the English Courts would im- 
mediately take cognisance of the nature of the right he had ac- 
quired by his purchase, and if they found it free from any condi- 
tion invalidating his claim, they would see that his body was there 
interred by the civil power, though, of course, they could neither 
compel the reading of a Burial service nor prevent the reading of 
a service intended to take away the imaginary consecration, over 
the grave. 


The vehement dislike of capital punishment which has long 
prevailed on the continent of Europe, and especially in Italy and 
France, is intelligible ; though, in our opinion, it is unfortunate, and 
founded on a wrong principle,—for it is difficult to understand the 
extreme tenderness for the lives of criminals in nations who will 
lavish like water the lives of soldiers for any national aim. But it 
is hardly intelligible to us that imprisonment for life, even for 
the most brutal murders, should seem to foreign juries too heavy 
a punishment. There has hardly been a more curious illustration 
of this strange tenderness for criminals than the sentence passed 
on the Neapolitan servant, Carmine Paesano, who, last March, 
murdered Mr. Hind,—an English nursery gardener in Naples,— 
in the most treacherous manner, and apparently from the lowest 
greed. The trial was most fair, and the verdict was, ‘guilty of 
complicity in the crime,’ though there was a disagreement amongst 
the jury, which amounted to an acquittal, as to his being guilty 
of ‘*premeditated murder.” However, the jury found that Paesano 
was ‘necessarily an accomplice in the murder,”—and indeed no 
one else was charged with it. ‘The sentence was sixteen years’ im- 
prisonment, to be followed by five years’ police surveillance. It 
is pretty clear that the doubt expressed as to the prisoner's having 
premeditated the murder was nothing but the equivalent of the 





What even they would call true religious conviction, inspired in 
the young Protestants who attend an unsectarian University, than 
in the young Protestants who attend a narrow denominational | 
college. With us, at all events, who do not perhaps manipulate | 
dogma so successfully as they, the fruits of seminarism have always 


formula ‘attenuating circumstances,” which is such a favourite 
with the French juries. We fear it would be nearer the truth, if 


jurors were allowed on such occasions to present a verdict of ‘Guilty, 
but inspiring us with a feeling of decidedly attenuated disgust.” 


Consols were at the latest date 944 to 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


anasuiiosions 
THE TORY VIRUS IN THE GOVERNMENT. 


i has been frequently remarked,—and we ourselves make 

the same remark elsewhere in these columns,—that with 
the concession of genuinely democratic institutions, that differ- 
ence of kind between Conservative and Liberal ideas which has 
determined the history of English political controversy for so 
many generations, tends to disappear, and to leave us with a 
number of political questions of detail, on which there is no 
reason in the world why those who were once Liberals or 
Tories should agree with each other any more than with 
their opponents. But however true this may be,—and we 
have explained our view of the matter with some care in 
another page,—it is quite certain that the Tory modes of 
thought peculiar to the past are as yet by no means de- 
prived of all their practical importance by the settlement or 
partial settlement of the questions which best illustrated them. 
The Conservative Government, led by the great democratic Con- 
servative whose triumph it was to educate his party into a 
democratic policy, has now been in office for a year and seven 
months, and there are but two great departments of the 
Administration in which the virus of the old. Tory ideas has 
not shown itself with considerable force. Those two depart- 
ments are the Colonial Office and the Home Office. We can- 
not say that in either of these departments there has been 
any sign of a reversion to obsolete Tory ideas; and indeed, in 
his reform of the Labour Laws, Mr. Cross has accomplished, 
with Liberal help, what the Liberals failed to effect ; while in 
Natal, South Africa, and Fiji, Lord Carnarvon has carried out 
a policy perhaps even more truly national, even if not more 
truly Liberal, than any Liberal Colonial Minister might have 
ventured to broach. But with these two exceptions, which we 
acknowledge gladly and with hearty respect, where is the 
great department into which vanquished, and as we had 
hoped, finally repudiated, principles have not begun to creep 
back, so as to exercise in it a most insidious influence ? 

The first to show traces of this hankering after a forbidden 
policy was the Department of Education, no doubt under the 
inspiration rather of Lord Salisbury than of Lord Sandon. 
The one great fiasco of the Session of 1874—the Endowed 
Schools Bill—is of course still vividly in the remembrance of 
the public. But that was not the only evidence of a reactionary 
leaven in the Educational policy of the new Government. The 
reduction of the Educational standard which the children of the 
agricultural labourers must pass before they can be legally em- 
ployed in agricultural work, and the retrogressive tone visible 
this year in Lord Sandon’s language in the debate on compul- 
sion, when he certainly spoke as if the prospect of any fresh 
advance in that direction was receding, instead of coming closer, 
have both indicated the latent sympathy in Conservative minds 
with the old policy that depreciates the importance of popular 
education. On the other hand, it must in fairness be admitted 
that Lord Sandon’s new code is a step in the right direction, so 
far as it encourages a better sort of education, and offers a new 
advantage to masters who can excite the intellectual vivacity 
of children, as well as teach them the routine answers to routine 
questions, We do not doubt, indeed, that Lord Sandon him- 
self is one of the most Liberal of the Conservatives, and that 
the Tory virus in what he has done has been due to the views 
of others rather than to his own; nor that, even when he has 
seemed to take up the battle most vehemently for obsolete 
views, the sting of his words was rather due to the awkward- 
ness of a reluctant agent overshooting his instructions, out of 
his own fear lest he should be unconsciously disloyal to them, 
than to the zeal of a true convert. 

But whatever may be said of Lord Sandon’s reluctance 
to acquiesce in a reactionary policy, there can be little 
doubt that both in the Army and Navy the reactionary ten- 
dency is fostered by the chiefs of those departments. In 
the discussion on the Army Exchanges Act, Mr. Gathorne 
Hardy scarcely concealed his own preference for the old 
Purchase system, though he professed to be quite innocent of 
any intention to bring it back. Indeed, the measure avowedly 
legalised, and was intended to legalise, the reintroduction 
of payments between officers exchanging from one regiment 
into another. And that the Admiralty, under the new reyime, 
is anything but favourable to open competition, we have been 
warned by more than one speech during the last Session of 
Parliament. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Fawcett have alike given us 
notice of the danger which threatens the whole system of open 


*,¢ ee 
competition ; and unless the public wakes up to the danger 
there can be little doubt that we may soon have a system of 
more or less modified patronage introduced throughout the 
Civil and other services, in place of a system which, with all 
its defects, produces an indefinitely better class of public 
servants, a far juster distribution of political influence, and a 
much greater diminution of the scope for political or Parlig. 
—* corruption, than any other system which has ever beep 
tried. 

Again, take the legal policy of the Government. What was 
ever more humiliating than the way in which Lord Cairns was 
compelled to waive his own strong and avowed opinions, jn 
deference to a mass-meeting of Conservative Peers, who pore 
fessed their reluctance to give up one of the most impressive 
functions of the House of Lords,—its right to hear and decide 
appeals from the Courts of Justice? That capitulation of the 
Government to a pack of anonymous Peers was the most 
significant surrender of the last eighteen months, and ought to 
have warned the public, as if it had been written in letters of 
light, of the hopelessness as yet of getting a Conservative Govern. 
ment that should be emancipated from the dominion of obsolete 
Tory prejudices. It is the House of Lords, and not the House 
of Commons, which really governs us now. And whatever 
may be thought of the Conservatism of the House of Commons, 
which has no doubt lost some of its most dangerous elements 
in passing through the test of popular election. the Con- 
servatism of the House of Lords, at least, is far above the re- 
proach of being enlightened and progressive. Lord Cairns, 
eminent at once as a lawyer and as a Conservative though he 
is, has to succumb to the caprices of a host of unknown Lords, 
whose opinions, or whatever it be which, in the absence of 
opinions, they are pleased to call by that term, are only be- 
trayed by their votes. ; 

And now at last the crowning touch has been put to this 
display of reactionary feeling in the various branches of the 
Administration by the issue of the inexplicable order about 
fugitive slaves, the net result of which is to declare to the 
world that England no longer ranks herself with the Powers 
hostile to Slavery, but, on the contrary, with the Powers whose 
first object it is to maintain “order,” and as M. Buffet says of 
France, to resist “ revolutionary ideas.” Hitherto Englishmen 
have been proud to maintain that they could hardly recognise 
as “ Order” any political organisation of force at al] which was 
not founded in a greater or less degree on liberty,—on the tacit 
or express consent of the individual citizen to the authority he 
obeyed. Now the Toryism of the Lords of the Admiralty has 
changed all this. They have made it evident to the meanest 
capacity that what the new Government wishes to think of 
first, in determining their action as to any slave's attempt to 
escape, is not his slavery or liberty, but the safety of the 
social system under which he was legally a slave. The new 
order openly says that it is only for the sake of saving life 
that a slave is to be admitted on board an English ship. 
“‘ The reason for this rule is that, were it otherwise, the prac- 
tical result would be, in the first instance, to encourage and 
assist a breach of the law of the country; and next, to protect 
the person breaking the law.” No language could say more 
plainly, that to discourage any breach of ‘order,’ however 
vicious may be the basis of that order, is an object more sacred 
with the new Government, than to discourage that abuse of the 
principle of all order in which the institution of slavery is rooted. 
The next step should be for Great Britain to enter into a Holy 
Alliance for discouraging anything like revolution. or the resist- 
ance of subjects to intolerable internal oppression. The Ad- 
miralty Circular of the 31st July is the very outcome and 
blossom of those reactionary sentiments with which the worst 
European Toryism has usually been associated. We should not 
have expected it even from Toryism in modern England, if 
it had not actually proceeded out of it. And certainly 
nothing ought to teach us how impossible it is for the Ethio- 
pian to change his skin or the leopard his spots, if the 
issue of this reactionary Circular from a British Board of 
Admiralty presided over by an English barrister who may be 
assumed to be fully imbued with the spirit of English law, 
and responsible to a Prime Minister who has always striven to 
“ educate ” his party into a direct sympathy with popular views, 
does not prove it. A coarse expression says that as you can- 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, bad blood in a man will 
show itself in his behaviour, sooner or later. Apparently, in 
like manner, bad traditions and anti-popular sympathies will 
show themselves, sooner or later, even in a Government which 
boasts of leaning on the favour of the masses and of owing 





power to the democratic Conservatives of the Residuum. The 
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Conservative Government is showing in many directions the | in their hearts care very little about the religious element 
poisonous virus of the old Toryism. | in teaching, and many Liberals who are keenly alive to its im- 
| portance. It is possible that the antagonism which prevails 
| between the Church and the Democracy on the Continent may 
THE REAL DANGER OF DEMOCRACY. | some day extend to this country, and “ Christian” and ryder | 
HE politics of the United States, which are commonly, and | may be accounted as incompatible epithets as “ Catholic ” and 
in a sense justly, considered to be absolutely without in- | “Liberal” are in France or Belgium. But if such a change 
terest for Englishmen, seem to foreshadow the condition to should ever come to pass, the first evidence of its presence would 
which English polities are rapidly coming. We are not about | certainly be a redistribution of existing parties. The lesser ques- 
to raise a cry of warning against the “ Americanising of our | tions which now furnish matter for Conservative or Liberal ora- 
institutions.” In the sense which used to be attached to this | tory are still less likely to survive as permanent political barriers. 
hrase, the supposed danger never existed. England is not | The incidence of local taxation, the limits of local government, 
about to become a Republic, or to make the Judges elective, or | the occasions on which it is permissible to apply compulsion, 
to abolish the Peerage ; and she was no nearer taking any of | are questions which in England involve no differences of prin- 
these steps before the late Conservative reaction than she is | ciple. Neither Liberals nor Conservatives desire to lay taxes 
now. The resemblance between the politics of the two countries | exclusively on the rich, or to exempt local communities from 
yelates to a matter more fundamental than any of these. It is all control on the part of the central Government, or to 
easier to imagine England ruled by a President, or inhabited by | make the influence of the central Government ubiquitous 
a wholly untitled population, or submitting lawsuits to the | and omnipotent, or to leave individuals free to follow their 
decision of Judges chosen by the ratepayers, than to imagine | own pleasure, to the injury of their neighbours. Parties will 
Englishmen not divided into Liberals and Conservatives. Yet! quarrel over these and similar matters, but the dispute will 
while there seems no chance of any of the three first contin-| relate to the time and the manner in which certain things are 
gencies occurring, the last is, in all probability, on the eve of | to be done, not to the propriety of doing them at any time 
being reduced to fact. The obliteration of political landmarks | and in any manner. Conservatives may talk of the revolu- 
has been already accomplished in America. Republicans and | tionary legislation from which the accession to power of 
Democrats are now preparing themselves for the Presidential | the present Government saved England, and Liberals 
canvas, and everywhere they are making the discovery that} may talk of the necessity of finding a good Liberal ery 
neither party have anything to unite their members among} with which to go to the country. We believe neither in 
themselves, or to differentiate them from their opponents. | the salvation wrought by Mr. Disraeli, nor in the possibility 
The question of most immediate importance to the country is | of uniting the Liberal party upon some future measure of 
the currency, but though the relative merits of “ hard” and | heroic proportions. Great social changes may hereafter be 
“soft” money may divide the Union into fiercely hostile | effected, and in the strife which will precede them new parties 
camps, the rivalry will not be identical with the traditional | may be generated. But neither the professions nor the com- 
party lines. Democrats and Republicans will be found alike | position of these parties will coincide with the professions or 
among “inflationists” and “ non-inflationists.” The party | the composition of the Liberal and Conservative parties, as 
names will still be used, but they will stand for different | they have hitherto been known. If the old names are applied 
theories about money, according to the State to which those | to them, it will argue not continuity of beliefs, but simply 
who use them belong. The advocate of a return to specie | poverty of invention. 
payments will be a Democrat in one part of the country anda! The subsidence into this Democratic dead-level is not a 
Republican in another. pleasant prospect. A society in which every class will have 
What is there to stand in the way of a similar confusion of | got, if not all that it wants, at all events all that 
political identity in England ? No doubt party managers on both | the Legislature can give it, will probably be a society in 
sides will maintain that the distinction between Liberal and Con-| which very little interest is felt in public affairs, and a 
servative is like the distinction between right and wrong. It may | society in which very little interest is felt in public affairs will 
be obscured, they will say, fora moment, but itis too deeply rooted | almost certainly be a society in which personal and local sel- 
in human nature, or at all events in English human nature, to | fishness will be the paramount forces. With all its faults, 
remain obscured for more than a moment. So essential | political passion is still the salt of the community, and when poli- 
idistinction must admit of being exhibited in actual life. | tical passion is extinct, it is hayl tosay what bond beyond mere 
Those who maintain its eternity are bound to prove its | association in business and the hope of common profits will 
presence in time. | What, then, are the questions upon | remain to unite mankind. If party spirit would disappear with 
which we may fairly calculate that Liberals and Conservatives | party principles, some compensation might perhaps be de- 
will be divided ten or five years hence? The other day the| rived from the diversion of national energy into unfore- 
Manchester Liberals decided that the next Liberal cry is to be| seen channels. But there is no reason to expect any such 
the extension of the county franchise. It is a fair ery initself,| result. Experience shows that party spirit never burns more 
but for party purposes it is open to the fatal objection that it | fiercely than when the only distinction known to the partisans 
is more likely than not to be pre-appropriated by the Conserva- | on each side is the distinction between the colours of their badges. 
tives. Household suffrage in towns has served their ends so| The rivalry of blue and yellow will arouse as much enthu- 
well, that they have no reason to fear household suffrage in | siasm and as much hatred as the disestablishment of a Church 
counties. Indeed, if conceded with tolerable promptitude, it | or the enfranchisement of a nation. But the difference between 
might possibly minister still more effectually to future Con-/|the two enthusiasms, as regards their influence upon the 
servative victories. It may not be incorporated into the | characters of those subjected to them, is infinite. Constitu- 
Conservative programme just yet, because Mr. Disraeli seems |encies in which only local and personal considerations have 
indisposed to new experiments of any sort, but it is in the | any weight, will constantly tend to return Members who will 
highest degree improbable that the Liberals would be allowed | apply a similar standard to Imperial politics. The House of 
to come into power on the strength of it. The last Reform Act | Commons will be more and more closed against all 
finally deprived the extension of the Suffrage of its association| who have not bought the good-will of the electors by 
with a particular political party. The maintenance of the | lavish expenditure, or by still more lavish promises. 
Established Church will appear to many persons to constitute 'The candidate who spends his own money without 
amore solid ground of difference, but even here the line of | stint will find himself hard pressed by the candidate 
demarcation does not coincide with the line of demarcation | who is willing to spend the nation’s money still more freely, 
between Conservatives and Liberals. We do not know whether | and gratitude for bribes already reduced into possession will be 
there are any Conservatives who favour Disestablishment, but | balanced by hopes of * concessions” still to come. In such a state 
itis certain that there are a large number of Liberals who | of things as this, what are likely to be the motives that will lead 
very decidedly dislike it. It would be hazardous, at a time | ordinary men to enter Parliament? Not patriotism, for Parlia- 
when religious controversies have gained an intensity of interest | ment will have ceased to represent anything more than the aggre- 
which they have not possessed for two centuries, to prophesy | gate of local wants. Not ambition, at least in any noble sense, for 
that Disestablishment may not shortly become a burning ques- | neither the men with whom a politician will have to work, nor 
tion; but there are no present symptoms of this happening, | the ends for which he will find them working, will be such as 
and if it does happen, the distinction between Conservative | to commend themselves to a man who wishes to make himself 
and Liberal will assuredly give place to something less | great by making England great. Personal and social ambition 
titular and traditional, Upon Education, again, there is an) will doubtless continue to operate, and so long as these remain 
4pparent division between the two parties, but it is one | it will be easy work to keep the House of Commons full. To 


of no real vitality. There are many Conservatives who! make money faster and to obtain a more ready entry into 
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society will be sufficient objects for getting into Parliament. 





|that it must issue in an early appeal to the country, the 


It is to be hoped that they will prove equally adequate to keep | results of which will, in all probability, greatly modify the pro- 


men straight when they have got there. 





THE FRENCH CONSERVATIVES. 

| takes a great deal to convert the Monarchical party in 

France to the conviction that the Republic is really esta- 
blished, and that their Conservative ideas must be recoined into 
a Republican form before they can have a chance of wide cur- 
rency. But we think they are gradually coming round to that 
salutary conviction, slow as their progress is. M. Buffet, in 
spite of the reluctance which he has shown to appeal to France 
for a new Assembly, has not only recalled an Admiral who 
had stated publicly that he should serve Marshal MacMahon 
only so long as his policy continued what he thought Conser- 
vative, but has just declared in a speech at Mirecourt that 
he and his colleagues in the Cabinet have never had any 
difference for a single day on a question of policy. This 
assurance may prove, and does prove, that such genuine Re- 
publicans as M. Dufaure, must be, in some respects, Conserva- 
tive up to a measure of Toryism which in this country we 
should hardly find except among the mute eccentrics of 
the House of Lords; but it will reassure France, dis- 
turbed as the country has often been by supposed 
signs of M. Buffet’s leaning to Imperialism, that his 
sturdy Republican colleagues, with far better opportuni- 
ties of finding it than ordinary observers, do not discover 
any symptom of this leaning. Indeed, M. Buffet’s speech 
may itself give us the key to what has seemed most ambiguous 
in his action. He tells us that he has regarded it as the 
mission of his Government to take its stand on the Constitu- 
tional laws to which all owe respect and obedience, and from 
that piatform to demonstrate that the passing of these laws 
did not in any measure imply “the surrender of a frankly 
Conservative policy, nor even the adoption of a policy which, 
without being itself revolutionary, would pave the way for 
such a policy, and act, indeed, as a policy of preparation and 
transition towards it.” ‘To serve as a transition between that 
which one holds to be good and that which one holds to be bad 
is the most deplorable of parts to play, and is also the most 
melancholy.” Such are M. Buffet’s views of the mission of 
his Cabinet. And these being his views, it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that he has occasionally treated cliques and parties 
which, though not constitutional, were in some sense highly 
Conservative, more tenderly than other cliques and parties 
which, though strictly constitutional, were not, in his 
Opinion, Conservative at all. He avers that it has been 
his main object to reunite all the Conservative forces in 
France which through former revolutions have unhappily been 
broken to pieces, and to bring together into the same camp 
“men who in reality pursue the same end, but who unfortu- 
nately have accustomed themselves to pursue it by different 
roads.” If this were M. Buffet’s object, of course he would 
naturally yearn after true Conservatives, whether they called 
themselves Imperialists, Bourbonists, or Orleanists, far more 
than he would yearn after Republicans of any shade who 
could by possibility be regarded as Liberals. It would not be 
disloyalty to the new Constitution, for instance, but fear of 
the Radicals, which made him delay the elections till he 
thought there was more chance of gaining a Conservative 
majority. And it would not be a secret bias to the Bonapart- 
ists, but a secret hope that, if leniently treated, Bonapartists 
might swell the party of highly Conservative Republicans, 
which induced him to pass over words of disloyalty to the 
Constitution, coming from Bonapartist organs which clamoured 
for a more Conservative Constitution, though he would not 
pass over similar words of disloyalty when they came from 
Radical organs which clamoured for a less Conservative 
Constitution. M. Buffet, in fact, declares his loyalty to 
the Constitutional Laws, but declares his intention to get 
all the Conservatism out of them he possibly can, and 
to do all in his power to reconcile all true Conservatives, 
whatever form of government they may have wished for in 
the past, to those laws. To get as many Conservatives as 
possible to act together under the Constitutional Laws, what- 
ever besides Conservatives they may once have been,—that is 
M. Buffet’s programme. For that purpose, however, the Con- 
stitutional Laws must be accepted and must be put into opera- 
tion, even to the critical duty of soon dissolving the Assembly, and 
arriere-pensées as to what may come out of them in 1880 must 
be suppressed. Now, we cannot wonder that all true Liberals 
in France are discontented with this policy. But considering 


| gramme, we think they are quite right in suppressing their 
_discontent, and accepting with satisfaction M. Buffet’s assur. 
ances that he and all his colleagues take their firm stand op 
| the Constitutional Laws, and will attempt nothing on any 
| other basis. 
| The drift of M. de Broglie’s great speech at Beaumesnil, in the 
| Eure, comes to much the same as M. Buffet’s, except that op 
the one hand he goes out of his way to speak of M. Thiers 
with respect, and of the necessity of breaking with his policy 
| with regret, and on the other, he refers to the failure of the 
Monarchists with sorrow, even while he invites them to keep 
their hopes for the future in abeyance up to the time when 
the Constitution provides a proper occasion for hope. It ig 
clear from M. de Broglie’s speech, as it is also clear from the 
line taken by the Orleanists in relation to the allegation that 
the Orleanist Princes had positively accepted the Republic, 
that, for the present at least, the Monarchists are agreed to keep 
their wishes to themselves, and not to agitate the Constitu. 
tional question again till 1880, unless a very great revolution 
in the circumstances of France should make it obviously 
feasible and prudent to obtain from the Marshal, who alone 
under the Constitution has the power to reopen the matter before 
that date, a request to the next Assembly to reconsider the form 
of the State organisation. The Orleanist journal gives out not 
only that the Orleanists do not wish for any reconsideration of 
the question till 1880, but that they are even opposed to any 
attempt by the Marshal to reopen it. And M. de Broglie, 
while not attempting to conceal the “hopes” with which he 
shall approach the limit fixed by the Assembly for recon- 
sideration, if reconsideration is then desired, when of course it 
will be possible to make another Monarchical effort, is very 
anxious to impress on all his supporters that in the meantime 
he considers the guarantees for a Conservative policy in France 
not insufficient, and that he is anxious to confine the efforts of 
his friends to the legitimate enforcement of those guarantees, 
and to edge away from all distinctively Monarchical alliances. 
He does not think the new Constitution as good as the one he 
would have advocated. There are melancholy shortcomings in 
it, here and there. Still, it is neither revolutionary, nor, as M. 
Buffet says, a mere bridge to a more revolutionary Consti- 
tution ; and therefore the Duc de Broglie wishes to make Con- 
servatism the key-note of the party to which he belongs, as 
distinguished from any sort of constitutional project. 

The one point in these speeches to which a Liberal must 
take exception, is not the evident identification of Conserva- 
tism with patriotism, and the disposition to treat anything like 
Liberalism as a sort of impiety and treason against France,— 
for that tendency has been the characteristic of Toryism in all 
countries and all times,—but rather the tone as if Liberalism 
were hardly an admissible creed for any French Government 
under the present Constitution, as if it were the function of 
Marshal MacMahon, as President of the Republic, to drive out 
Liberalism, and refuse it all official recognition, even if it were 
to obtain a Parliamentary majority. Indeed, the way in which 
Marshal MacMahon’s Conservatism is talked of, suggests rather 
the function of a political Bishop pledged to drive away 
heresy, than the function of the chief of a Constitutional 
State who is bound to accept any responsible Government 
which commands the confidence of the Parliament with which 
he acts. Thus Marshal MacMahon is called by the Due 
de Broglie “the soldier of legal order and of Conservative 
principles.” But does legal order under the new Constitution 
imply ‘Conservative principles? Is there anything in that 
Constitution to prevent the most earnest Liberal from be- 
coming the adviser of the President? Clearly not, and the 
way in which it is attempted to commit Marshal MacMahon, 
as President, to the views of a party, seems to us thoroughly 
unconstitutional. Nevertheless, these Conservative speeches 
are satisfactory in their way. It is very satisfactory to have a 
policy of Conservatism recommended which is to lean as much 
on Conservative Republicans as on Conservative schemers for 
athrone. The effect of that must be to make a good deal of 
the Radicalism of France less angry and bitter, and a g 
deal of the Conservatism of France less reactionary. Conser- 
vatives who have given up, for the time at least, all hostility 
to Republicans, will gradually drop into Republieans, unless 
their old dreams are revived by new events. Radicals who 
find it no longer necessary to denounce conspiracies against the 
Republic, will find it much easier to show the moderate side 
of their own minds, and so will excite less aversion mM 
their foes. On the whole, the official and the unofficial 
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$ ne of the last week show that a new step has been gained | 
for a moderate Republic. 


GERMANY AND THE HERZEGOVINA. | 
T first sight, the most important fact that has transpired | 
A since we last wrote upon the Eastern question would | 
seem to be the pacific, or rather we should say the restrained, 
action of Servia, whose Parliament has expressed its absolute | 
confidence in Prince Milan, whether he recommends war or | 
peace,—which practically means that it has consented to be | 
guided by the suspensive peace policy of Kistics. But we | 
doubt much whether this fact, though of course, in one 
sense, it is the most important of the week in its bearing on | 
the Turkish imbroglio, is really more than a symptom of what 
other Powers are doing. The peoples of Servia and Monte- | 
negro are, there is no doubt, most eager for war. If they | 
could but get the slightest intimation of the passive intentions of | 
the Great Powers, they would be at warin amoment. The majority | 
in the Skouptschina or Servian Assembly for the address of con- 
fidence was largely composed of nominees of the Government, 
thirty-three of whom have seats in the otherwise elective Assem- 
bly. The majority for the Government was 71 against 44, the 44 
being for immediate wir. But if from the 71 who carried the 
vote of confidence we deduct 33 nominees, there remains of 
the purely elective part of the Assembly a majority of six 
(44 against 38) in favour of war. That of course makes 
no difference, except as regards the impression we ought to 
derive from this vote concerning the condition of opinion 
in Servia. Unquestionably Servian popular opinion is 
eager for war, though it is not unnaturally reluctant to 
encounter the displeasure of Austria, which might be 
shown in a very humiliating and painful form. But what 
we really have to consider is not so much the attitude of Servia, 
as the forces which determine that attitude. No doubt Servia 
is being restrained by very active means. But what are the 
considerations by the use of which she is thus restrained? No 
doubt they are the promises and arguments advanced by Austria 
and Russia; and as Austria and Russia will, of course, have 
very great difficulty in agreeing, their own interests being in 
many respects opposite, we believe that the real casting-vote 
is likely to remain with Germany,—though if we had a more 
courageous Foreign Office, it might well be given by England. 
Now the German Government has just put out a somewhat 
important, though very carefully ambiguous manifesto, as to 
its own disinterestedness in the question, by way of rebuke to 
the writers in its own semi-official Press, who have, it seems, 
ventured to assume that Germany has primary interests of her 
Own in relation to the struggle,—a view which the German 
Foreign Office strenuously denies. 
The drift of the peremptory rebuke thus addressed by the 
German official paper,—the Imperial Gazette—to the whole 


| of the Turkish Empire. 





Press, but especially the semi-oflicial Press of Germany,— 
which last has, it seems, been writing in a very unauthorised way 
on this subject,—is simply this :—That the highest interests of | 
Germany are not directly concerned in the question ; that her | 


first object is to support the wishes of the two Empires with|can gain the full command of the situation. 


own which will have some claim to be an intermediate policy 


between that of Austria and that of Russia. Now what Russia 
would probably prefer—if it were only possible—would be 
to keep quiet altogether, till the time seems ready for the 
great blow which would enable her to break up the 
Turkish Empire in Europe, and seat herself in Constan- 
tinople. What Austria would probably prefer would be 
an extension of her own Protectorate over such of the 
Slavonic States as are most in need of protection against 
Turkey, without further annexations of purely Slavic States 
such as would excite that keen jealousy already felt by 
the Magyars of the Croats. But neither of these ideals 
is very easy of realisation at present. Russia cannot pose as 
the Protector of Turkish Christians, and yet refuse to help 
them because her plans are not yet matured for a break-up 
Austria cannot hold back Servia and 
Montenegro from the dangerous and, as it might prove, dis- 
astrous policy of war, without giving them some substantial 
equivalent for their good behaviour. Both, therefore, are 
under heavy recognisances, as it were, to do something, and 
Germany is more likely than any other State to be able to act 
as umpire between them. Our hope for the agreement of the 
Powers on some plan for the partial self-government of Bosnia 
and the Herzegovina is grounded chiefly on the recent 
tendency of German policy in these regions, and on her 
evidently advantageous diplomatic position for bringing 
such an agreement about. If England had any such 
policy, and were not too timid to press it, England might 
not only now do Europe a great service, but obtain a 
new influence in the German Foreign Office which might 
prove of no trifling use whenever the next Westerti mis- 
understanding recurs. 


A NEW DANGER TO PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


W? were unable to regard, with the glee felt by some of 

our contemporaries, the failure of the O’Connell 
Centenary in Dublin. Though sympathising very little either 
with any of O’Connell’s political aims after he had once 
achieved Catholic Emancipation, or with the work of his suc- 
cessors, the Home-rulers, we should have seen with satisfaction 
a great Irish patriot duly honoured in Dublin. Nor was it 
any consolation to us that it was exceedingly difficult to ap- 
portion fairly the discredit of the failure between the parties 
to whose quarrels it was apparently due. This having been 
our feeling in relation to the Dublin fiasco of last month, it is, 
of course, only with pain that we see the revival of the squabble 
in a fresh form,—in a proposal of the Dublin Lord Mayor 
M’Swiney to found an Association on the cry of * Faith and 
Fatherland,” which has, of course, been met by the Home- 
rulers with most violent invective, as an attempt to undermine 
the Home-rule movement by raising jealousies between the 
Catholic and Protestant supporters of that movement. The 
proposal seems to us unwise, and much more likely to end 
in proving that the Home-rulers have the priests behind 
them, than in proving that the Roman Catholic party 
But little 


which she is allied, and which are directly concerned in the|as we approve the proposal, we are still less able to sym- 
question, since it is a matter of the first moment to them. “The | pathise with the virulent and hardly articulate passion 
policy of Germany,” says this remarkable manifesto, “is far | with which it has been received by the Irish National Press, 
from claiming, purely for the sake of prestige or from a | To speak of Mr. M’Swiney’s advisers as men “so despicable 
sense of power, a leading position beyond the measure of |and so wicked, as to dream of converting an occasion so 
German interests. To remain the friend of one’s friends great, so grand, so solemn as the O'Connell Centenary, into the 
comes certainly within the domain of German interests.” And | miserable opportunity of gratifying petty personal spites or 
then the manifesto concludes with a very sharp disavowal of | faction-feuds,” may be merely Irish for saying that these gentle- 
any desire to take these friendly Powers under its “ tutelage ” men are ill-advised men. But the redundant wrath expressed 
i regard to this question. The manifesto is certainly stamped | looks a little like uneasiness and fear, as well as disapprobation. 
with authority, and reads as if it proceeded from Prince Bis-| We suspect that there is but little real ground for that fear. 
marck’s direct instructions. It is important on this account,— | The Irish priests are almost all Home-rulers, and therefore we 
that there is evident in it an irritation at a line of comment! hardly suppose that they will approve a policy which deprives 
in the German Press which had been of a nature to defeat|them of the valuable aid of their Protestant allies. But 
the efforts of the German Government, by exciting the suspicions | whether there is real ground for the anger expressed or not, 
either of Russia or of Austria as to the dictatorial bent of her | it is certain that these Billingsgate invectives on either side 
great ally. Now we take this manifestoas a strong confirmation | lower Irish political influence, and indefinitely postpone the day 
of the view we have more than once expressed, that Germany | of political regeneration. 

really does aim at a certain policy of her own in relation to} Our own fear is rather that this little succession of squabbles 
this question, though, of course, she wishes it to be one| between the friends of the Irish hierarchy and the Home- 
by which she may lose no friends and make no danger-| rulers may serve, not indeed to raise the dignity of either party, 
ous foes. Otherwise, this official manifesto comes to but to give new confidence to the unpractical and dangerous 
nothing. Of course, Germany is acting as the friend both | Home-rule party, in the hold its cry has obtained on the Irish 





of Russia and of Austria, but as Russia and Austria! peasantry. Nothing has been done so likely to bring out the 
have opposite leanings, Germany, if 
cde them at all, 


she is to recon-/| real power of the Home-rulers, and so to make them respect- 
must do so by presenting a policy of her| able, as the course of action throughout which, whoever may 
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have secretly pulled the strings, Lord Mayor M’Swiney has 


been the visible operator. Up to the epoch of the O’Connell | 
Centenary, there was a comfortable notion current amongst | 


English politicians that the Home-rulers, powerful as they 
might appear at Westminster, were subject to the danger of 
sudden collapse at home, and that the limits of their political 
action were practically bounded by the Roman Catholic in- 
stincts of the people. Evidence of a struggle against this 
mastery was occasionally seen, and with complacency, for it 


was thought by English cynics that in the interests of | 


[reland, Home-rulers and political priests could not be better 


employed than in countermining each other. But however | 


the issue of the struggle might vary on minor points, it was a 
familiar article of political faith that the dominant power in 


Ireland rested with the Catholic Church, and that though the | 


Home-rulers might be noisy, they could do nothing against 
the real wishes of the Roman Catholics. If the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin had earnestly desired to inspire the world with a 
deep sense of the power of the Home-rule party, he could not 
have done better than to propose the establishment of an 
“O'Connell National Committee,” the motto of which should 
be “Faith and Fatherland.” The meaning of this proposal 
has been taken up quickly enough in Ireland. It is the 
gauntlet which the Church—for it is diflicult, in the 
absence of repudiation, to regard Mr. M’Swiney as acting 
in this matter otherwise than as a representative of the 
Church party—has thrown down to the soi-disant leaders 
of the people, challenging them to an open combat for 
political predominance in Ireland. The cartel has been 
promptly accepted, and so eager are the Home-rulers for the 
fray, that their chief anxiety appears to be lest the Lord 
Mayor, cowed by the outburst his circular has brought about 
his ears, shall withdraw the document, and that there will be 
no fight after all, An insidious step has been taken to 
push him into battle, by the formal declaration of the 
Nation that withdrawal from the proposal to establish 
the “Committee” will be regarded as an admission of 
utter defeat, Thus the hostile forces are being rallied, and in 
the meantime we have nothing to do but to look on and watch 
the issue of the quarrel]. At present, it must be admitted that 
the odds are in favour of the Home-rulers. They hold them- 
selves the victors in the struggle of the O’Connell Centenary, 
and, moreover, they appear to have logically the better 
cause, for whilst they do not deny the church-membership of 
O’Connell, and are prepared to pay due honour to that side of 
his character, the Lord Mayor, like the Archbishop of Cashel, 
will have it that O’Connell was so far “above all a good 
Churchman,” that any other features of his life, including his 
zeal for Fatherland, are scarcely worth mentioning. Indeed, 
the battle-ground is from all points of view so ill-chosen 
that it gives rise to the only doubt which exists that the 
Lord Mayor is not acting on his own account, but is playing the 
game of a hierarchy that has been usually famous for its 
skill in political strategy. 

If the Nationalists win the day, the victory will be one the 
significance of which it would be difficult to over-estimate. 
For the first time since the birth of the party which in a happy 
hour for its cause was endowed with the name of ** Home-rule,” it 
finds itself directly and undisguisedly opposed to the influence 
which has hitherto dominated Irish political life. We shall 
see, amongst other things, how far the Irish priesthood are in- 


clined to place Faith above Fatherland, and whether, when Home- | 


rule and episcopal influence pull them in contrary directions, 
they will placatly follow the latter, On this point we 


suspect new and instructive lights may be forthcoming, 


and it may startle the Church to find how comparatively 


feeble is its influence when its opponents have a popular cry | 


and can conjure with appeals to patriotism. The possible 
triumph of the Home-rulers is a matter, too, which is worth re- 
flecting upon in its relation to our Parliamentary Government. 
Owing to certain peculiarities on the part of individuals among 
the Home-rule members of the House of Commons, the party 
has not received that serious attention which its numerical weight 


deserves. Naturally, it appears impossible to suppose that such | 
men as Mr. Biggar or Major O’Gorman could have any serious | 


influence upon the destinies of the British Empire. But they 
are units of a party of which we may count in “ Dod” fifty- 
seven declared and pledged members. It is claimed by those who 
profess to have an intimate acquaintance with Irish constitu- 
encies, that at the next general election this number will be 
raised beyond seventy; and it is promised that with longer 
time for preparation, and benefiting by past experience, the 
new members, without being men who shall compel the ad- 


aad 
| miration of the House, shall at least be gentlemen who may 
earn its common respect. It is not necessary for our purpose 
to speculate on the fulfilment or failure of this promise, It 
will suffice to take Irish Members as they now stand on the rol] 
of Parliament, and to suppose that of the fifty-seven, a compact 
body of fifty might be depended upon to follow their leader 
‘and to vote as he bids them in the name of Ireland. In 
the present state of parties in the House of Commons, an 
erratic and independent force of fifty votes could not 
any serious injury. But it is not difficult to conceive g 
ervisis when Liberals and Conservatives shall be more evenly 
balanced, and wherein fifty members prepared to yote 
as one man would become the absolute arbiters of the 
cause at issue. We do not wrong the Home-rule Members, 
or go beyond their own declarations, when we surmise that if 
_the question was an English one, such as occasionally gives 
| rise to pitched battles between the Government of the day and 
the Opposition, they would not be greatly hampered by con- 
siderations of its intrinsic merits, but would vote with a single 
eye to the advancement of their own cause. At such a crisis 
| the Ministry might be incorruptible and the Opposition scom- 
| ful of the splendid bribe. But at best, it does not appear to be 
| a desirable thing that the issue of a question, possibly of im. 
| perial interest, should be at the mercy of a section of members 
| who will deal with it from the stand-point of the advance. 
| ment of the cause of Home-rule for Ireland. We heard 
|quite enough in the last Parliament of the party value of 
| the Irish vote, Irish Members being then fairly enough divided 
| between Liberals and Conservatives, with but a sprinkling of 
Nationalists. In the present Parliament, whilst the ranks 
of the Home rulers have suddenly been swelled till they 
count nearly threescore, the accident of a rarely precedented 
Conservative majority has deprived them of that sort of absolute 
power which, under another and more limited phase, we see 
wielded by the minority in a three-cornered constituency. But 
Ministerial majorities have a way of dwindling, and even before 
the present Parliament is dissolved, we may see something of 
the action of what we venture to regard as a serious danger to 
the working of our Parliamentary machinery. For the attain- 
ment of that end, it may presently appear that Lord Mayor 
M’Swiney, by consolidating and strengthening the Home-rule 
party, has made himself an unconscious and unhappy instrument. 





MR. JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


HE generation which had the making of that tremendous 
chapter in American history, the War of the Secession, 

is swiftly passing away. Lincoln is gone, and Seward, and 
Andrew Johnson, and on the other side, Jackson and Lee. It is 
remarkable that among a short-lived race the political leaders 
| of the Confederacy still survive. Not long ago, Mr. Alexander 
Stephens, some-time the Vice-President of the Confederacy, 
was restored to a place in public life, and now we fin1 that 
Ex-President Davis himself has emerged from his long retire- 
ment, and that his speeches are copiously reported and vigor- 
ously discussed in the newspapers of the United States. It is 
true that the American Press suffers from a scarcity of topics 
hardly less embarrassing than that which afflicts our own; 
and that Mr. Davis has, for the most’ part, limited his public 
utterances to common-places, the same in kind though not in 
quality as those delicious pastorals which Mr. Disraeli now and 
| then bestows on the farmers of Buckinghamshire. Mr. Davis is 
not, however, a master of phrases; he cannot dilate like his Eng- 
lish prototype on the succulent beauties of the * aftermath,” or 
the verdant richness of the green-crops, but for simple unctuous- 
ness outside and distinct from the sacerdotal order of thought, 
we are inclined to think Mr. Davis’s speech at the Fair of the 
Jefferson County Agricultural Society a few weeks ago a most 
creditable performance. The Ex-President of the Confederacy ex- 
tolled agriculture as we might expect a proprietor to do whose 
'ground has been tilled by men and women whose labour he 
owned. The hard and ugly side of farming never was im- 
pressed on the slaveowner, and since Slavery fell Mr. Davis 
has been too closely wrapped in visionary grandeurs to spare 
any attention for the realities of the new social conditions under 
which he is compelled to live. He continues to see only the 
bright side of field-labour, which is as like the truth as the shep- 
herds of Guarini and Watteau are like the real peasants who 
tend the flocks of Lombardy or the Landes. The slaves whom 
Mr. Davis laboured to keep in subjection for the goo of their 
moral and intellectual natures will appreciate his assurance 
that agriculture, “ as it was the first, is the highest occupation 
‘of man.” “The last of creation was the agricultural man, 
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as the best _Was woman, who was to be a_ help-mate as Mr. Jefferson Davis. The popular notion—which to some 
for the agricultural man, But a more permanent extent is the true one—of the Southern character is that it is 
and larger interest attaches to the few words which, excitable, passionate, and generally distinguished by what we 
in the midst of ~ ——— ng en of the identify as the chivalric qualities. But there is another side 

Confederacy permitted himself to drop. e Chief of of the Southern character which explains and squares with 
the Secession, the bitter enemy of the Free-soil principles, the history of Mr. Davis's political: authority. "The arro- 
which, if they are rooted anywhere, are rooted in the great | gance of moral temperament, the contempt for all those 
corn-producing States of the West, confesses or boasts—for civil usages of life which, as Burke says, are founded 
we are not quite sure how his rhetoric is to be taken—that on “ compromise and barter,” the recklessness of loss and 
« whatever the views of policy and the designs of statecraft suffering, whether incurred or inflicted, which distinguishes 
aight eye! to erg we in — to the — - some — of rae Fag ae United — ~— — com- 

ople of the great Mississippi Valley are one, and must | pressed more admirably into concise literary form than in 

Sov remain one people, in interest, in destiny, and in social | Colonel John Hay’s ghastly and quaint poem “ The Mystery of 
forces and material progress. No man, no course of policy, | Gilgal.” The triviality of the supposed point in dispute, the un- 
no deep designs of ambitious men could ever dissever them ; flinching determination of the disputants, the instant appeal to 
in all eabveage red pia ag ae ne gl This is either | the most desperate remedies, the eagerness with which the by- 
~ on od cag A hy es a a er its life- ; standers = a = = to .: ie r a — . = 

ood so freely have been finally defeated, or that the move- | no one understands the rights,—these touches of a lawless an 
ment of the West towards the Democratic party will accom- | hard-grained state of society, drawn so vigorously and strik- 
plish those ends, certainly, though indirectly. If the latter | ingly by the Western poet, were all reproduced on a large can- 
interpretation be true to the meaning of the speaker, he was | vas during the Civil War. It was the rancorous vehemence of 
wise to — — = —— — be | — george sng ag Mr. Jefferson a — and 
more ruinous e cause with which Mr. Davis may be pre- | represented, and that, in his own personal character, he ex- 
sumed to be in alliance, than to have it suspected that its | aggerated beyond the limits of the probable. Not « Colonel 
victory would bring back the dominance, however disguised or | Blood of Pike” or * Judge Phinn” himself could have surpassed 
mitigated, of the Slave Power. Mr. Davis in dogged assurance, or in resolution to fight to the 

t is hardly possible even for an Englishman to read with | death for his opinion. Neither could any of Bret Harte’s or 
patience the unctuous common-places of Mr. Jefferson Davis’s | John Hay’s heroes show a more unruffled demeanour when, 
after-dinner pastorals. To Americans, whether Northern or | the = a yrs od result, “ they oy the stiffs 

Southern, who really felt the iron of the Civil War enter into | outside the door,” and cleared the bar for “a drink.” To people 
their souls, the complacency of the speaker must be almost | who have been brought up to feel for the sufferings of others 
maddening. The Yankee satirist whose sarcasm is so | or to respect the rights of others, this phase of savagery is only 
thoroughly molten with feeling wrote, when the long struggle | the more detestable when it is veneered with the phraseology 
of the Civil War was drawing to its close :— | of modern civilisation, and to a great many Americans we are 

ag « wi eed | Sure it is as hateful as to any of ourselves. But there are 

For judgment where your meanest slave is, | enough yet left to appreciate and applaud the “ Indian courage 
— at God’s bar hold upahand | and Spartan immobility” of Mr. Jefferson Davis. It is well, 
ne peg eet oe — Jeff Davis. | perhaps, for those of his admirers who dwell north of Mason 

But this exterior pereeption of the burden of failure does | and Dixon’s line, that they are compelled to admire the develop- 
not correspond to Mr. Davis’s internal feelings. It is ment of his character in adversity, and not in prosperity. The 
trae he led a fiery people to war; he marched them ' triumph of a nation which is indifferent to the ruin of defeat 
through trials not often paralleled in the history of | would be something appalling. 
peoples that fought without compulsion, and he saw them | ee ee ed 
decimated, beaten back, starved out, fainting under re- | AEs eet A oe 
peated blows, and at length prostrate at the feet of | RISK AND CALLOUSNESS. 
their enemy. He saw everything that had been staked on the | QERHAPS the only very unusual feature in this shocking 
— ays a _ he saw himself aceused by the stoutest Whitechapel disclosure is the evidence it seems to give that a 
Y % iis. Ds me a - oe Cause 86 responsible for the disaster. | man may, by use, as completely lose his appreciation of the risk he 
his . - _ rs nibilit ogy © to have oe ry his faith =m incurs from his fellow-creatures, when he is setting their laws at 
dl he : ay fell, my: aed =~ er ee o himeelf Fog | defiance, as he almost certainly will lose, by use, his appreciation 

oe ee eee enterprise, | of the risk which he incurs in common with his fellow-creatures, 

he never took defeat to heart as even the gallant Lee did. Tle | . o. P : oy : : 

ite es ae as . “Saag ‘ when he is encountering some ordinary peril in the interests of 
came up smiling,” in the jargon of the Prize-ring, but it was . : ; : 

. es > : > country, or even merely in the interests of commerce. No one 
with assured confidence in his own luck, and with profound | |. Pgh gg hin, te, ttiinniie ts thn bettie. « , 
indifference to the thoughts as well as to the fate of all the rest | “PCs ® Man wie is aa’y ae oe aime 
of the world. This has always appeared to us the most amazing 








works habitually in a powder-mill, or who goes up habitually 


fact in President Davis’s career; he never seemed to apprehend in yA balloon, - keep his earye of the dangerous character 
the meaning of his disaster, so long as he got off with a whole | of his calling fresh in his mind from day to day. If a man 
skin, The training of a slaveowner, which sometimes, while | is in the habit of brenkting-in — henson, we == soon Cor 
making the passions fiercer, appears to make the feelings more get that he a special peril a us life. The regularly- 
susceptible, had apparently hardened this man’s nature, and a trained chamois-hunter cannot realise his special danger, and the 
want of imagination limited his possibilities of receiving im- veteran in an active campaign is soon blunted to the special terrors 
pressions. Otherwise no man who had conceived and attempted of war. We are quite accustomed to seeing the joint effects of 
to carry through an enterprise so great that Mr. Glad- habit and companionship in rubbing off all the excitement in the 
stone described it as the making of a nation, could have | Sense of danger, however real; but we commonly suppose that 
borne its collapse with the jaunty nonchalance that Mr. the necessity of solitude, that an enforced secret from the world 
Jefferson Davis displays now, and has ever displayed since he which it is known that the world would severely condemn, will 
fled, disguised in his wife’s petticoats, from the enemy who prevent this gradual loss of excited feeling, and perhaps even 
were determined to punish him with disdainful mercy. If Mr. stimulate the natural and wholesome sense of fear into one 
Davis were capable of understanding what was meant by that | both morbid and paralysing. But in this Whitechapel case, at 
pitiless struggle in which he engaged his people, and was at | least, this has clearly not been the effect of long concealment. 
the same time capable of talking about its collapse as an | We do not, of course, know whether it will turn out that the 
ordinary politician might talk about the unfortunate result of | body buried in Whitechapel was or was not Harriet Lane’s, and 
an election, we might be moved to anger at such Mephisto- | still less whether, if it was, she had been murdered, and murdered 
phelean callousness. But the truth is, that of all the moral | by the man who was found in the act of trying to get rid of the 
and emotional aspects of the great conflict with which | remains. That is for our Courts to decide, and we should be 
he was identified, whether those that wrung the heart of very sorry to prejudice the decision in the least. But this 
Lincoln or those that broke the heart of Lee, Mr. Davis was | seems quite clear,—that a woman's body had been buried fora 
nt Mr. - Kinglake says of Lord Cardigan—* as innocent as a | considerable period in the premises at Whitechapel, and that the 
: prisoner Wainwright became aware of the danger of keeping it 
This peculiarity of intellectual constitution is a curiosity in | there, and wished to transfer it to some safer place ; that for 
politics, for it makes it more difficult than ever to explain how | that purpose he dug it up, or had it dug up, and hacked in 
the people of the Southern States came to choose such a leader | pieces, and wrapped it up in American cloth, and got a fellow- 
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workman to help him bring it out, and then conveyed it in a cab | the sort of callousness with which he would have dealt with a 

from one London house to another. Yet he took such slovenly | real package of “ bristles,” such as, it is said, he represented the 

means to guard against the discovery of a proceeding of the im- | dreadful parcel to be, is really anomalous, and looks more like a 
| 





portance of which to himself he was clearly well aware, as we | departure from ordinary human dispositions than is common eyen 
may gather from his offer of a bribe to the police, that, first, | in the history of this kind of investigation. We hardly remember 
he did not buy cloth enough to make up the horrid packages! a case of deliberate mutilation of a corpse so long after death, 
safely; next, he allowed a man who was not in the secret | so long after the subsidence of all the passions which are ex. 
to be twice alone with the packages; and thirdly, he invited | cited by human relations with the living; and certainly we re. 
a companion,—a woman who appears not to be accused of | member no case in which the precautions taken against discovery, 
any complicity,—to accompany him in the cab on his dangerous | instead of being elaborate, hardly betrayed common anxiety to 
errand. Now the ordinary inference from such a course of | conceal what was going on. It looks as if both all physical and 
action would be that the man did not know what it was he was| social sensitiveness had been completely absent from a man’s 
carrying. And but for the offer of a bribe to the police, that | mind who could do the things Wainwright has done in the way 
would have been the inference drawn bya great number of people, | he has done them,—and this we say, without even implying any 
from the evidence as we first heard it narrated. It scemed to | opinionat allas to the wayin which the woman whose remains he was 
most people simply incredible that a man who knew what was dealing with came by her death. Wainwright may be as innocent as 
in those packages should have been so easy in his mind as to the one of his own children of any murder, and yet his careless mode 
event, that he did not even take common care to keep the secret | of providing for the body after its long interment would be none 
to himself,—that he economised foolishly in the very covering of | the less marvellous. For most men, the mere possession of 


his ghastly baggage,—that he was just as willing to leave it in | ’ and inability to dispose 
the hands of another as to keep guard over it himself,—and 
that he even invited superfluous company during the very 
journey on which the safety of his™secret depended. Tlere, 
then, is a clear case in which conscience certainly did not make 
a coward of one man, but in which rather he grew so well accus- 


joo fearful ‘fragments of the tomb,’ 
safely of them, would have been a hideous nightmare, and had any 
attempt like that ultimately made by Wainwright, been thought of, 
no precautions would have been considered too elaborate for the 
The packages would have been wrapped and rewrapped in 
overings ; night-time would have been chosen for the 


| case, 


threefold ¢ 





tomed to his revolting secret, that it hardly occurred to him as} enterprise ; no one would have been allowed to help in the task, 
on the cards that anybody would find it out. As the rope-dancer | or left alone with the packages ; certainly no appointment would 
or the gymnast accustoms himself by small degrees to doing what | have been made with a third person on the journey. But as far 
turns the heads of the wondering crowd, and makes them almost | as we can sce, no such importance at all was attached by Wain- 
giddy with superfluous sympathy, so apparently the dealings which | wright to the effort to conceal what he was doing. Had he been 
had gone on so long with this corpse in Whitechapel, in the form carrying brushes, he could not have conveyed them with less 
of efforts used to destroy the remains and to render their decay | preparations for secrecy. 

less offensive, had rendered Wainwright daily more obtuse to the} If, then, it were universally true that ‘‘conscience doth 
risk of discovery. It seems clear that while the effect of so long-| make cowards of us all,” it is pretty certain that Wain- 
sustained a pressure of secrecy on some minds would be to render wright could not be guilty of the crime imputed to him, for less 
them so sensitive at every nerve to the risk of discovery, that if | show of fear in the arrangements for removing the corpse could 
they blundered at all, it would be from excess and superfluity ad not have been made. But without raising that question, there 
nervous precaution, there is really one man,—and we may pre- | can be little doubt but that the sense of danger, of reluctance, 
sume that there must be many,—on whom its effect is just the | and of disgust, which would, in ordinary cases, have possessed the 
opposite,—to give him confidence, and even careless confidence, in| whole soul of a man bent on such an errand, must have been so 
his secret’s inviolability. Just as a man who is constantly riding singularly wanting in Wainwright's mind, as to suggest almost a 
at high fences without getting a fall loses by degrees all his fear} new human type different from any with which the world is as yet 
of a fall, so Wainwright, by his habituation to the practice of | familiar. 
dealing freely with a dead body as he thought most likely to | 

serve his purpose, appears to have lost almost all dread of any | 


one’s penetrating his secret. 

And this seems the stranger, because the merely physical horror 
of such dealings with a dead body for months after its interment 
would be likely to enhance all the fear which either conscience, or 
the anticipation of the loathing with which society treats such 
conduct, would excite. It is not very uncommon to find men of 
pleasure and of a certain attractiveness,—such as apparently, 
judging by the testimony of many persons, Wainwright possesses 
—in whom there is a perfect indifference to social opinion ; and 
it is not, perhaps, so very uncommon, though it és uncommon, to 
find men of pleasure in whom there is but little physical shrinking 
from the details of death, and the terrible changes which death 
works on the bodies of those whom they have intimately known; 
but it is certainly very uncommon to find men of pleasure, and 
also of a certain attractiveness, who are able to throw off both 
the fear of other persons’ horror at their doings, and the physical 
horror which these sort of doings are themselves calculated to 
Wainwright, however, under any theory of the matter, 
It seems 


inspire. 


| THE QUEEN’S DIFFICULTIES. 

MJ ILEN the Queen makes mistakes,—and she has made one 
| \ or two in reference to the Solent accident, though the 
/ explanation which has been published this week has gone a good 
way towards effacing the remembrance of one of them,—we 
ought never to forget that the whole gravamen of the error is apt 
to consist in the fact that she has forgotten, what she so seldom 
forgets, how many things any of her subjects may do without any 
offence, which it is impossible for her to do without very serious 
offence. Take, for instance, the two errors committed or permitted 
by the Queen in relation to this Solent collision. The first was a 
letter to Prince Leiningen, in which Her Majesty expressed her 
satisfaction with all that had been done on the Royal yacht on the 
day of the collision ; and the second was the letter of General 
Ponsonby to the Marquis of Exeter, in which the Queen's wish 
was expressed to the members of the Cowes Yacht Club that 
the yachts would, for the sake of safety, as much as possible 
avoid the habit of approaching the Royal yachts to gain a sight 
of the Queen. Now, the first mistake, which was the most serious, 





must be tolerably indifferent to both these feelings. 
quite clear that instead of providing every ordinary precau- 
tion against detection, much less every precaution which a 
morbid fear of discovery could suggest, he took less than 
common pains to guard his proceedings from exposure. And _ 
it seems also quite clear that his physical horror of such dealings | 
with a corpse so long buried must have been far less than it is in 
ordinary men, or he could never have carried out the preparations | 
for the removal. Itis very singular that a man evidently regarded | 
as “ taking ”’ in his manners by his own class, should have been thus 
doubly obtuse both to the terrors of social opinion and to the | 
physical horrors of the grave. As a rule, pleasant manners imply 
a certain amount of sensitiveness to the opinions of others; and | be swayed towards the opinion that his yacht had not had a 
also a certain amount of sympathy with ordinary tastes and feel- fair chance. It was probably equally natural that the Queen, 
ings. That a man should have such manners, who must have esti- | feeling the utmost regard, both personal and official, for 
mated the peril of this detection at very little higher than a good | Prince Leiningen, and long accustomed to trust in the skill of 
rider estimates the peril of a difficult leap, and who could deal Captain Welch, should have been more ready to believe that the 
with the remains which had been so long buried near him with | fault could not have been on their side. And if the Queens 


since it seemed to convey an opinion of the Queen’s own as 
to a matter which was under the consideration of a coroner's 
jury, was clearly a mistake solely because it was the Queen 
who made it. Mr. Heywood, the owner of the ‘Mistletoe,’ which 
was run down, had expressed at one time a conviction that the 
collision was purely accidental, and that no one was to be blamed 
for it; but on hearing the evidence of the officers of the Royal 
yacht, he changed his mind, and volunteered an opinion that it 
was mismanagement on their part which caused the fatal event. 
No one thought of blaming Mr. Heywood for giving public ex- 
pression to this view. It was a most natural thing that he should 
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opinions were as little likely to weigh with juries as Mr. Heywood’s, 
no one would have blamed her for expressing her confidence. But 
of course it is not so. A word, which is a word, and nothing 
more, in any ordinary subject’s mouth, is an event, a power, in the 
Queen’s mouth, ‘True, it may not always be a power on the 
side she intends. English juries are apt to be vexed by any- 
thing which seems to them like an attempt to overawe them, and 
if the jury had brought in a verdict of manslaughter against Prince 
Leiningen and Captain Welch, it is most likely that it would have 
been due in great measure to the disposition to kick against 
the pricks which such tribunals feel. Still, in whichever 
direction the expression of the Queen’s opinion was likely to 
disturb the even balance of justice, it was only because it was the 
Queen's opinion, and not the opinion of a private person, that it 
was in danger of disturbing the balance at all. And similarly, 
though General Ponsonby’s letter to the Marquis of Exeter, as 
President of the Cowes Yacht Club, might perhaps have been 
resented as conceived in imperfect taste, even if its request had 
been conveyed by any private owner who had just had the mis- 
fortune to run down another yacht, and so cause the loss of three 
lives, yet almost all the irritation it created in England was due to 
the special dignity and authority of the source from which it pro- 
ceeded. The letter, unguarded as it was by any reserve of judg- 
ment as to the cause of the collision with the ‘ Mistletoe,’ and un- 
accompanied by any hint that the high speed of the Royal yachts 
might with advantage be abated in the crowded season in future, 
seemed to lay blame by implication on the victims of the recent 
catastrophe ; and of course, a hasty private opinion, however 
one-sided, to that effect would have hardly produced any special 
result beyond a sharp retort ; whereas such an opinion, understood 
to come from the Queen, could neither be ignored nor directly 
assailed. Doubtless the advisers who did not dissuade the Queen 
from permitting the sending of these letters made a very serious 
blunder, In the case of the letter to Prince Leiningen, it should 
have been pointed out to her that, as regards the matter at issue, 
the Queen’s opinion was worth nothing more at all than that of 
any other landsman who happened to be within eyeshot of the 
collision. And as regarded the letter to the Marquis of Exeter, 
the least sagacious of counsellors might have suggested that the 
interpretation which we now know to be repudiated by the Queen 
would be certainly attached to the language used, unless care 
were taken expressly to bar it, and that the omission to make 
any reference to the dangerous speed of the Queen’s yacht at such 
a season would also be misconstrued. 

But while every thinking person must concur in this view of 
these errors of judgment, a great many will fail to see that these 
errors of judgment chiefly consist in this, —that the Queen's 
advisers have forgotten how much less liberty of comment on any 
controverted issue the Monarch can have than any of her own 
subjects. No doubt it is inevitable that it should be so. The 
command of a great weight of authority must impose extreme 
reticence in using it. You could not allow the ‘“‘ Woolwich 
Infant’’ to be fired-off from a room whence you might safely 
enough discharge a rifle. The Queen must either confine the 
use of her personal liberty within very narrow limits indeed, or 
she must resign her authority. Personages so high do more 
than they intend by giving an opinion on an ordinary transac- 
tion. Their words are with power, whether they will or no, 
and consequently their words must be few and cautious. ‘This is 
the condition of Royal life in England. But then we ought all 
of us to recognise at once that it is a very hard and unnatural 
condition, and that an occasional error in observing it ought 
to be very leniently judged in the case of a Monarch who 
so seldom makes a mistake of the kind as the Queen. Very 
few of us can realise at all how very artificial must be 
the life in which it is necessary not merely to keep a watch 
on your lips, but even on occasion to refuse that personal sup- 
port and encouragement to deserving servants which their ser- 
vices seem to claim. The Queen, of course, must take her own view 
of what she observes, and she must feel the same kind of bias, when 
cases of conflicting testimony arise, as any other person. But while 
any other person might freely express his view and let the public see 
his bias, the Queen ought to do nothing of the sort. In order 
to be Queen, she must renounce in great measure the right to 
express individual opinions, and even to reward individual fidelity 
by public support. 

_ It seems probable that no one can tell by mere force of 
imagination how difficult such a réle is. A great part of all the 
happiness and spring of life arises from the free give-and-take of 
mutual support and encouragement. If you are debarred from 
that, and enveloped, even in relation to private concerns, in a 





mighty cloud of anonymity and irtesponsibility which renders 
it impossible to say “‘I think so-and-so,” or if not to say this, 
yet to act in public in accordance with the saying, you must 
sacrifice to a very great extent feelings and volitions which are 
part and parcel of the personal character,—you must deliberately 
deny yourself the pleasure of being yourself. In a constitutional 
country, this has, of course, become comparatively easy to the 
Monarch, as regards things properly political, but we are apt to 
forget how great a struggle it must be to extend this traditional, 
and no doubt in a great measure habitual, self-restraint in matters 
of politics, to the issues and vexations of private life. It cannot 
be an easy thing, when you see a near relative freely accused of 
negligence from which loss of life has resulted, and you happen 
to have a very strong prepossession on that subject yourself, to 
keep your feelings as much in abeyance as if it were a question of 
a Reform Bill or of the system of Army Purchase; nay, to let the 
public dogmatise or draw what inferences it will, without even 
having the satisfaction of expressing your own belief as one of 
them, and indeed one who may at least know more of what 
happened than any of the critics, leader-writers, and jurymen 
on whose expressions of opinion so much depends. An ordinary 
Englishman who did not ‘stand to his friends,”’ as it is called, in 
such a case, would be thought ungenerous and cowardly. And 
though it is certainly the Queen's duty to remember that she 
never can wisely exercise the liberty in such matters which 
belongs as of right to one of her own subjects, yet we, 
on our parts, must not forget how unique and difficult the 
duty we thus impose upon her, especially in relation to the 
personal issues of social life, is. And no doubt we ought to 
remember the same thing in extenuation of the counsellors 
who, as we say, have foolishly permitted such letters as General 
Ponsonby’s to the Marquis of Exeter. It is very convenient to 
assume that the Queen is responsible for nothing, and that when 
there is blame at all to be laid on any one, it must be laid on 
some of her advisers. But as a matter of fact, we must perfectly 
well know that it cannot be so easy, perhaps not always even 
possible, for advisers to neutralise the Queen’s individuality alto- 
gether in such matters ;—to restrain her from making evident her 
own bias. In the first place, of course, the views of so character- 
istically influence-exerting a mind as the Queen’s are pretty sure 
to affect her advisers at least as much as the views of her advisers 
affect her, and sometimes perhaps even more. And in the next 
place, there is a point at which it must be most difficult, if not 
impossible, to argue against the Queen's wishes, even if they 
seem somewhat rash and likely to risk her popularity. After you 
have interposed all the checks you can imagine to prevent any im- 
prudent assertion of the Monarch’s individual opinions, there will 
remain points at which it is, and always will be, impossible to 
prevent them from showing themselves clearly enough to the 
country over which she reigns. 

On the whole, while we entirely agree with the view that both 
the recent letters about the accident in the Solent were ill- 
advised, and calculated to create the irritation which they 


have created, we do not think that England is half 
enough aware of the extraordinarily artificial character of 
the social arrangements which are intended to prevent 


such mistakes, or of the remarkable self-restraint and self- 
abnegation which make mistakes like these in the Queen's 
reign so exceedingly exceptional. It is the most natural thing in 
the world that the Queen should take the view which her near 
relative and her other oflicers take of such matters as the recent 
collision in the Solent. But it is a very artificial arrangement 
indeed which leads us to expect,—and expect legitimately,—that 
her personal bias should not be revealed to the world. The 
wonder is, not that now and then such arrangements should fail, 
but that, through the wise self-restraint of the Queen and the 
sagacity of her advisers, it should be a very remarkable and 
exceptional thing when they do fail. 


THE MICHAEL-ANGELO FESTIVAL AT FLORENCE. 

HE commemoration of the Fourth Centenary of the birth of 
Michael Angelo at Florence (he was actually born in March, 
1474,—and we do not know why the Centenary was not celebrated 
last year), has now lasted several days, and proved in every way a 
worthy tribute of national affection and homage to the great Floren- 
tine. The season chosen was not one in which large numbers of 
strangers visit Italy, and it was observable that very few represen- 
tatives of foreign nations were present. ‘The celebration, for that 


reason, partook more essentially of a domestic and national charac- 
ter, every important town and every flourishing society or academy 
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for the promotion of art and literature in the peninsula having Piacgalg fichelangiolo will ever forget the scene. On that fair 
sent one or more delegates to the Festival. On Sunday, the 12th, | emiptaé®™he saw all the heights around Florence, from Fiesole 
there was a charming concert in the great Hall of the Cinque | to St’"Miniato and the tower of Galileo, illuminated with lime. 
Cento, in the Palazzo Vecchio, to which the public were admitted | light or coloured fires. ‘The outlines of the grand old tower of 
by payment, and guests and foreigners on the invitation of the | the Palazzo Vecchio were also traced in long lines of light, and 
Syndic. Occasion was taken to introduce into the programme | the whole of the city was spread out before him in enchanting 
one or two of Michael Angelo’s own songs, one of which, ‘‘ Deh! | loveliness. On the Piazzale itself the concert took place, in a 
dimmi amor!” was rendered with touching effect. The pro-j| reserved terraced garden, scarcely separated from the public 
cession in the afternoon through the streets to Santa Croce, the} promenade by a low fence, one or two fountains, and a line of 
‘‘ Mecea of Italy,” as Byron called it, where the great artist is| coloured lamps. Here, till midnight, all Florence assembled, and 
buried, and to the house in the Via Ghibellini, so piously con- | walked to and fro under a cloudless sky, to the strains of sweet 
secrated to his memory by his descendant, was full of interest, music, and within sight of such a blaze of colours and lights and 
though less outwardly striking and theatrical, owing to the entire | feux d’artifice as gave to the entire scene the aspect of a dreamy 
| 





absence of all ceremonial or official costume, than might have | and most lovely pageant. As one felt the soft warm air, listened 
been expected. Perhaps, however, the want of distinctive dress | to the hum of the cheerful and orderly crowd, and saw overhead 
or of medieval trappings brought into stronger relief the true | the “broad circumference” which on the very same spot had once 
character of the demonstration, as one in which men of the nine- | suggested to Milton one of his most striking images :— 
teenth century desired to show a living interest. Any one whostood “The moon, whose orb 
under the Campanile of Giotto, its coloured marbles glistening in the Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
: on Bo i. : At evening from the top of Fesole 

sunlight like a jewelled casket, saw for nearly an hour passing Or in Valdarno, to descry now lands, 
before him, the representatives of every form of social, political, Rivers, or mountains in her spotty globe,” 
artistic, and municipal life in North Italy. First of all, the| jt was impossible to avoid being touched with a sense of the glory 
companies of the several trades marched, each with its name in-| of the scene, and at the same time impressed with the moral 
scribed on a banner, and with other emblems and inscriptions in significance of the whole celebration of which it formed so fitting 
honour of Michael Angelo. After the various crafts and guilds, | 4 eonelusion. Here in Italy, at least, the spirit of hero-worship is 
came musical and choral unions, benefit clubs, societies for divers | y 54 dead. And the powerful and manly Buonarotti, who rebelled 
benevolent objects, the pupils of colleges and technica] schools, | with such calm majesty against whatever seemed to be ignoble or 
artistic societies, a club ostentatiously proclaiming itself as ‘the | oneryating in the Christian art of the Francias, the Angelicos, and 
lovers of free thought,” and finally, a group of two or three hundred Peruginos of the elder time, who rejoiced rather in effort than in 
grave, regponsible-looking men, in what we should call evening contemplation, and who to the love of beauty added in yet higher 
dress, consisting mainly of representatives of other towns, of muni-| measure the love of force, of strength, and of greatness, is of all 
cipal functionaries, and other official personages, the Syndic, and the | 4he noble dead whom Italy cherishes the fittest hero for worship 
City Council. We have said that every element in the national and | 44 the present era of her history,—an era of awakening life, of 
social life was represented, but this is not strictly true. One element emancipation from burdensome ecclesiasticism, and of sue- 
was conspicuously absent. No religious symbol, no clerical person- | gaggfy) aspiration after intellectual freedom and _ national 
age, no sign that Christianity was or ever had been the religion of unity. 
Italy, was visible in that long and varied procession. It may be — 
that the Church voluntarily held aloof from an act of homage to " = 
the least ecclesiastical and pietistic of Italian artists, or that it CORRESPON DENCE. 
was the deliberate intention of the promoters of the fvte to give a 
to it a completely secular and artistic character, and to exclude A SUMMER DRIVING-TOUR.—II. 
from it all chance of religious discord. Or the fact may be (To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
but one more among many tokens of the manifest divorce between | Sir, — When our good mare—Nancy—was in her stable, resting 
the Church in Italy, and all that is active and progressive in the| from her labours, and our luggage was unpacked from the 
intellectual and political life of the people. | Whatever be the | rather dilapidated pony carriage we were using for our journey, 
cause, it is significant and not cheering that no part of these cere- | and while we were still enjoying that inexplicable consciousness 
monials has assumed the form of a religious service, that no | of pious merit which arises from success in any plan of enjoy- 
recognition has been made on the part of the Church of the} ment, and which even a thorough wetting, for instance, will 
contribution which the hero of the hour had once made to| transform into an odd mixture of humility and self-reproach, 
her adornment and her dignity, nor of the part which he had | we ought to have seized that favourable moment of self-satisfaction 
played in identifying her with centuries of European culture, | which recurs so seldom in life, to repair at once to the ‘ Rufus 
and that so far as the Michael-Angelo Festival shows anything, | Stone,” and there feed our minds on the great historical associa- 
the Christian Church and the Roman faith might, as factors in the | tions of which that monument discourses to all beholders. For, 
national life of modern Italy, be absolutely non-existent. on the day we reached the New Forest and Stonycross, we had 

What struck a stranger most in the Festival was the keen | travelled, though in the reverse direction, over the very ground 

| 














interest taken by all classes, especially the humblest, in the| which William Rufus’s body traversed in the cart of “one 
object of the demonstration. ‘The shop-windows were filled with | Purkess, a charcoal-burner,” from Stonycross to Winchester ; 
portraits and memorials of all kinds and prices. Besides the | indeed, the glowing sunset which we saw on our arrival made us 
more expensive books, engravings, and photographs illustrative shade our eyes as we looked on it, just as, according to the story, 
of the artist’s work, which were produced to meet the demands of | William Rufus was shading his from a similar sunset when Tyrrel’s 
richer people, a little handbook, containing an admirable summary | (or some other person's) arrow entered his heart ; so that we might 
of his literary and artistic life, was hawked about for two soldi, well have recalled the scene with all the historical enthusiasm 
and sold in large numbers in the streets. Crowds of the poorest | of which our limited minds were capable. Moreover, it was but 
townspeople and of the peasantry from the surrounding district | two days after the 775th anniversary of the rough king’s death, 
passed through the special exhibitions in the Buonarotti House | and though there is probably hardly a tree in the forest now 
and in the Academia. In this last exhibition were shown the | which stood there then,—for it is now again as ‘‘ new ” a Forest as 
famous statue of David, casts of most of the artist's other | it was in William Rufus’s time,—the general aspect of the scene 
works, a careful copy of ‘The Last Judgment” in the Sistine | would, on that account, only the more closely resemble its aspect 
Chapel, and a very complete series of photographic repro-| when the second William fell. But, alas! my ‘historical conscience,” 
ductions of Michael Angelo’s frescoes and other works at Rome|as Mr. Disraeli calls it, is but a lax one, and my wife’s is 
and elsewhere. Of the official eulogies, the fervid congratulations | laxer still. I never do feel quite equal to the occasion when I find 
of provincial deputies charged with the duty of expressing sym- | myself onan historical spot, and am very apt to skulk the duty of 
pathy with the Florentines in their homage to the illustrious | musing, as proper feeling requires one to do, on the scenes of Time's 
artist, the newspaper correspondents seem to have given to the | catastrophes. In fact, I never knew but one man,—and he was a 
English public a very just description; but they have failed to| Professor of History, and a pompous one,—who did this sort of 
recognise the zest with which the whole community, especially | thing thoroughly and conscientiously. He travelled once with a 
the humbler classes, entered into the spirit of the Festival, and | brother of mine in Italy, and I used to hear with amusement how 
evinced pride in the memory and achievements of their great | his chest dilated and his eyes began to roll when he gazed up at 
countryman, any historic spot or monument of ancient Rome, and how he 

No Englishman who was so fortunate as to be present on the | would apostrophise it. ‘And this, then,” he would say, ‘is the 
evening of the 14th at the great illumination and concert on the | Soracte on which Horace gazed,— 
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‘ Vides, ut alta stet nive candidum | 


Soracte,’ 
and the sight of whose weight of winter-snows made the tender 
ovt shiver ; let us imitate his example,” he would proceed with a | 
genial rapture not quite extemporised, casting a log on the fire,— 
he had ordered a wood fire on purpose, by way of preparation),— 
‘ Thaw the cold, pile a liberal supply of billets on the hearth,’— 
“Dissolve frigus, ligna super foco 
Large reponens,” 

—and so he would go on rehearsing in the grand-historic vein all 
the conventional associations with as much fidelity to his “historic 
conscience” as the actor who blacked himself even under his 
clothes in order to let the spirit of Othello enter the more deeply 
into him. But we have never been at all up to that. Indeed, in 
these historic scenes I am not half satisfied even with my reveries, 
which are apt to be a trifle bald, let alone my comments, which 
are more so. Yet ever since I read Mr. Langton Sanford’s ‘ Esti- 
mate’ of William Rufus—is it, by the way, a mistaken impres- 
sion, Sir, that it was in your own columns that I read it 
originally ?—I have had a very distinct picture of that vigorous 
but uneven-minded King,—possibly much too distinct for the 
truth,—with his different-coloured eyes, and the angry glitter- 
ing specks in them, his strange, staring expression, his ‘“ stage- 
tyrant manner in public,” and his violent levity in private, his 
reckless courage, his strong coarse scepticism, and his way of 
looking upon God as a sort of suzerain, from whom, if he had 
any cause of grievance against Him, his allegiance was to be tempo- 











rarily withheld. But graphic as the picture of William Rufusis which 
the rare insight of that keen and sagacious historian has drawn, 





and interesting as it was to imagine him dashing off to the sea,— 
to the place where Lymington perhaps, or Christchurch, now 
stands,—from the very midst of one of his hunting expeditions, 
when he got sudden news of the siege of his garrison in Mans,— 
I confess that I put off going to the ‘“ Rufus Stone” for many 
days, and went there with some reluctance at last. In the 
first place, it is a sloppy place, much frequented by picnickers 
from Southampton (which is only eleven miles off) and much 
adorned by bits of greasy paper, old bones, —very bad for the dogs, — 
and otherremains of picnic parties. Also inferior photographers, who 
make wretched photographs of the ‘‘Rufus Stone,” flock thither, 
and press their bad work upon you at inordinate prices. You are 
lucky if you do not find one or two enormous drags drawn up on 





the spot, and various young shopmen and women engaged in eating 
or flirtation. Then, again, there is no view at all there,—though 
one of the finest Forest views I know is to be got from the hill 
just above it, where you gaze down into a deep, mysterious ocean 
of trees, broken by one or two vistas of open glades, and with a rich | 
blue horizon of the most various shades sweeping round behind it. 
Altogether, though I did go to the spot and duly read the four in- | 
scriptions on the four sides of the ‘* Rufus Stone,” I think I was able | 
to realise the death-scene less vividly there than in any other part of 
the Forest. The descendants of ‘‘one Purkess, a charcoal-burner,” 
still live close by in Minstead,—or at least people of the same name 
said to be descendants,—and are rather crusty, by the way, on the | 
strength, 1 suppose, of their ancestry, if I may judge by the | 
frigid severity with which one of them received our praises of 
her very beautiful myrtle, instead of offering usa sprig of it, which 
was what we hoped ;—and very likely they burn charcoal still ; at | 
least we came on a great pile of burning charcoal very near the 
cottage of ‘one Purkess,” and not half a mile from the spot where 
Rufus fell, though far out of the ordinary range of the picnic parties. 
Here it was, in a lovely beech glade, with the charcoal smouldering | 
fragrantly in a great heap,—such as one reads of in the legends of 
Riibezahl, the great Suabian gnome, who loves to appear in the 
dress of a gigantic charcoal-burnerto those human beings who have 
the good or ill fortune to win his favour or excite his wrath,—that 
the old story of Matthew Paris seemed most real to me. Here, far 
from the picnics and the photographs, one could fancy the great black 
stag rushing out of the thicket by William Rufus, and the king, 
with his usual affectation of impatient fury, calling out to Sir 
Walter Tyrrel, ‘ Draw, devil!” and so setting in motion the arrow 
which ended his own life, and having to thank poor Purkess and 
his charcoal-cart that he got himself buried somewhat royally in 
Winchester Cathedral at last. For us, the ‘Rufus Stone” had but 
one merit, that it attracted all the Southampton picnickers and 
sightseers to a singularly sloppy and uninteresting spot, and so left 
the rest of the neighbourhood clear for those misanthropists who 
were anxious for a season to see as little of their fellow-creatures 
as they could. 
But as for us, it was not for some days that we visited the 
* Rufus Stone” at all. The first day after our arrival at Stonycross, | 








| fly, which bites without any regard to 
'tation, in North and South 


| Cistercian abbey to lend it a special charm. 
' of the abbey, once surrounded with cloisters, is still kept as an 


we made a solemn little procession at a foot-pace to the smithy of 
the pretty little village of Minstead, to get the nuts of the trap 
put right. For dismal forebodings—almost second-sight—arose in 
my wife's mind of still more solemn processions which-might result 
from any sudden collapse of our already rather hardly worn pony- 
carriage. If there is a position in life which is a cross to human 
self-respect, it is the position of attending on foot the complete 
wreck of your pony-carriage, as it is dragged-in bandaged, and 
spliced, and drawn, perhaps by a wounded pony, to the house 
from which you started at a round pace in the morning for your 
excursion, with nothing but favouring omens. We ourselves, 
little more than a year ago, had experienced something of the 
bitterness of this anguish, when, having made arrangements to give 
my pony his mid-day feed out of a nose-bag on a quiet heath, 
I, with my usual artlessness, took off her bit and blinkers without 
unharnessing her, in order to let her eat her food more comfort- 
ably. Alas, one of the dogs, who always accompany our drives, 
began to frisk before her; in the twinkling of an eye off went the 
pony in chase, and frightened by the new aspect of the world as 
it looked in the absence of the blinkers, she rushed in wild career 
over the heath, distributing the unfortunate carriage in fragments 
at various parts, and was only just saved by some opportune 
rustics from dashing with the remainder into a river. On that 
occasion there was a very dismal foot-procession indeed, escorted 
by labourers, who pulled a very much mutilated and bandaged 
trap for us to the nearest human settlement, and the remem- 
brance of it had always exerted a salutary influence over our 
minds, On the present occasion that influence came into full 
operation. ‘‘ Edward,” said my wife, ‘‘ we have got a treasure in 
our good Watson’s mare. Let us be careful of her, and risk 
no accident to this valuable animal. This nut is very near 
gone. Let us walk Nancy every step of the way, till we can get 
it replaced.” And we did. And in spite of the provocative 
behaviour of the dogs, who evidently wished to bring on a cata- 
strophe, we got our nut restored in safety, and had time also to admire 
that prettiest of Hampshire villages, Minstead, with its fine old 
grey square-towered church, and the quaintest of little spires 
tapering up out of its tower, and the brilliant yellow corn-fields 
shinivg round it like a tesselated pavement spread in the clearings of 
the dark stretches of forest. (By the way, who does get up the 
English provincial guide-books? The latest edition of Black's 
‘Hampshire’ assures us that the ancient church of Minstead 
‘lies in a deep, leafy hollow,” whereas it stands on a knoll that 
rises considerably above the village, from which its tower and 
spire are visible for miles and miles round. And the description 
given of Minstead is about as like it, as the description of the 
church’s position.) 

We found all the most beautiful parts in the Forest easily 
accessible from Stonycross by the help of our fast-trotting Nancy, 
and had the great advantage of getting back to cool air and free 


| horizons from all the leafy beauties of the woods. ly the way, 


the forest-fly, of whose terrors for horses we had heard so 
much, turned out by no means formidable—at least to horses 
of the bourgeois kind, as my wife remarked, with much self- 
near so formidable as the great grey- 
geographical limi. 
England alike. The forest-fly 
is only a fly with a sort of claw by which it fastens itsclf into 
the exterior skin and tickles very much, but without drawing 
blood. Nancy made no fuss about it, though the grey-flies 
teased and bit her badly. ‘The most the forest-flies effected was 
to make her whisk her tail over the reins,—a feat ovly too easy 


congratulation—not 


in our low pony-trap. But as in that awkward plight she not only 


never kicked, but obeyed the reins as well as ever till it was con- 
venient to replace her tail where Nature meant it to be, and the 
reins where Art meant them to be, no great harm came of that. 
Very beautiful is the drive by the Bolderwood enclosures to 
Burley, with its ancient oaks, to some of which are given the 


| 7 he ry _ . “ss 

name of ‘The Twelve Apostles ;” and still more beautiful, because 
' more varied, is the drive over a moor almost as wild and bare as 
‘any in Yorkshire, to the richly-wooded estuary of the Exe at 


Beaulieu (or, * Bewley,” as it is there pronounced),—at high tide 
a most picturesque village, with the remains of a beautiful 
The quadrangle 


enclosed garden, one of rare tranquillity and brilliancy, a few of 
the beautiful Gothic arches that formerly led into the cloisters 
being still entire. The walls are covered with ivy, and crusted 
with moss and lichen, A magnificent magnolia in luxuriant 
blossom and a fine myrtle grew against the wall, and the flower- 
beds all round the grassy quadrangle had that peculiarly rich colour 
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which only the Southern coast can show. It was the sort of place 
for the sun-dial that takes count ‘only of the sunny hours.” I 
was reminded of the fine lines on the “ Vala Crucis :”"— 


* Vale of the Cross, the shepherds tell, 
‘Tis sweet within thy woods to dwell,— 
For there are sainted shadows seen, 
That frequent haunt thy dewy green. 
By wandering winds the dirge is sung, 
The convent-bell by spirits rung ; 

And matin hymns and vesper prayer 
Float softly on the tranquil air.” 


4 


Moreover, the soft beauty seemed all the sweeter for the wild | 


moorland by which this richly-wooded Southern estuary isseparated 
from the forest glades of Brockenhurst and Lyndhurst. 

After spending two or three days in such excursions, and sedu- 
lously interposing days of rest for our inestimable steed, we set 
out one rather steamy morning to drive to Bramshaw and Bramble 
Hill, whence we promised ourselves a fine view over the Forest and 
beyond its northern border. But we had not got two miles from 
our inn when we were alarmed by some irregular attempts to 
rear on the part of the irreproachable Nancy, and then followed 
a sudden collapse of all her limbs which brought her sharply back 
upon her hocks, It was like one or two slight shocks of earthquake 
followed by a great convulsion. ‘The dogs barked violently ; my 
wife cried out that Nancy had fallen dead, but I, who was at her head 
in a moment, saw that she was only in a slight fit. Cecilia imme- 
diately proposed to rush back for ‘‘a man” to a house about a 
quarter of a mile off on the heath, her vague impression being, I 
believe, that I am unfitted by sedentary pursuits for any of the 
physical work demanded of ‘“‘a man” in buckling or unbuckling 
harness, But it was not necessary, this time ; in abouta minute the 
poor mare recovered sufficiently to raise herself again, but with 


| endowments intended for the poor, might, to a great extent, be 
| obviated by a proper selection of the subjects of examination for 
| entrance and other scholarships. Our experience in Sheffield may 
| be of some interest to your readers. 
| In December several entrance exhibitions were founded at two 
| of the highest class schools of the town, entitling the holders to 
free tuition as long as they might remain at the schools, and the 
subjects of the examinations were as follows:—(1) Arithmetic, 
| (2) English essay, (3) a searching viva voce ; in addition, a small 
| number of marks were given respectively for (4) dictation, (5) read- 
ing, (6) English grammar, (7) elementary algebra, (8) elementary 
geometry, (9) elements of Latin, (10) geography. Four exhibj. 
tions were offered for competition last January, and 69 candi- 
dates entered from the public elementary schools of the borough, 
three from other quarters, all being under the age of fourteen, 
With the object of giving the poorer boys every chance, three of 
the exhibitions were made “‘ close,” i.e., were confined to the former 
class of candidates, but the result proved that this restriction was 
quite unnecessary, the best ‘‘open” candidate, though very good, 
being ‘‘ 18th ” on the final list. The marks were, on the whole, very 
good, and in addition to the four exhibitions offered, a fifth was 
awarded. During the nine months the exhibitioners have been at 
school they have done exceedingly well, rising place after place in the 
classes with remarkable rapidity. With regard to their social standing 
in the schools—rather a critical point—they have gained not merely 
| the tolerance, but the respect of their school-fellows. It should 
| be understood that to meet the case of the poorest class of candi- 
dates, a maintenance-fund was formed, and four boys receive 
| assistance from this source. I should be trespassing too much 
upon your space if I gave fuller details, but they will be willingly 
furnished by the clerk of the Sheffield School Board or myself to 





bleeding hocks and trembling like an aspen-leaf. It was ‘‘the Me- | any person interested in the matter. I think that the above 
grims,”—a complaint from which the books cheerfully assure you | scheme of examination has two great advantages,—(1) that the 
that a horse which has once had a fit of it is never again safe. Here | subjects are such as are as well or better taught in the public 
was what a French friend of mine once called ‘‘a thundering blow” | elementary schools than in any others, (2) that they are such as 
to our hopes. And here, of course, began one of those dismal ‘pro- | test more the natural ability of the child than the quality of the 
cessions’ of which I have already recorded our experience and our | teaching it has received ; besides this, the children of the poor 
horror. I led the mare, still slightly trembling ; the dogs were | being thrown early on their own resources, are quicker and readier, 
put into their double strap, and with Cecilia brought up the rear | jn fact older for their age, than other children, and will bear the 


of the mournful party. Fortunately there were no rustics to 
witness our discomfiture. Not a soul did we meet till we reached 
the lonely inn. But we held sad communings on the way, recall- 
ing all the lore of our various handy-books as to horses and their 


treatment which bore on this complaint in all its varieties, from | 


slight shaking of the head to the climax of ‘‘ mad staggers.” When 
we reached the inn, I despatched by post a summons to a neigh- 
bouring veterinary surgeon, and then we abandoned ourselves to 
despondency. Devonshire became obviously impossible ; even 
Dorsetshire faded into an ideal not likely to be realised; anda 
ghastly vision of future processions of the same nature as to-day’s, 
and as long as that line of Banquo’s kingly posterity which 
paraded themselves before Macbeth in the witches’ cave, spread 
out in dreary array before my imagination. Here was an explana- 
tion of Watson’s complaisance in selling Nancy, which did more 
honour to his understanding than to ours. Our prospects were 
really dismal. The New Forest is a lonely place. ‘Megrims’ 
might at any time result in a fall which would break the 
carriage or, indeed, the mare’s legs, and without help within five 
miles. I brooded dejeciedly over these things,— 
« And fears and fancies thick upon me came, 

Dim sadness and blind thoughts I knew not, nor could name.” 
Indeed, when, while following out the reverie contained in the 
same poem, I thought 

“ Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough along the mountain-side,” 
I felt there could have been no glory or joy for him at all, had he 
been aware that his plough-horse was subject to‘ Megrims.’ The 
very notion of ‘a driving-tour’ became hateful to me, as I sat 
gloomily in my inn. I reproached you for your advice. I be- 
wailed my own folly in taking it. I was wroth with myself for 
having been at once a compliant husband and 
A Docite Reaver. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


| strain of an examination better; and this tends to compensate for 
| the possible inferiority of the teaching they may have received. 

| ‘To the schools which offer entrance exhibitions and to the 
| country at large immense advantage would accrue, if our educa- 
| tional endowments could be fully thrown open to the picked can- 
| didate of the thousands of the poor, as well as of the hundreds 
| of the well-to-do, and so the chance would be increased tenfold 
| of obtaining candidates of that extraordinary ability which it is 
' a national economy to cultivate to the utmost.—I am, Sir, &c., 

| Sheffield Collegiate School. JAMES CARDWELL, 


IMMORTALITY AND CHRIST. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—Emanuel Deutsch, in his well-known article on the Talmud, 
| does not admit that the Sadducees were more than a small school 
of thought, whereas the Pharisees were, to use his own language, 


‘‘simply the people.” Apart, however, from this statement, I 

; would remark that prayer for the dead was a Jewish custom, and 
necessarily implied a belief in a future life. ‘The Jews in all pro- 
 bability learnt this doctrine in Persia, for we know they learnt 
| many things during their exile, and the Talmud was probably 
indebted to the ‘‘Avesta.” The ‘‘Avesta” is written in language 
centuries older than that of the Cunciform Inscriptions,—in short, 
| it gives the belief of the very earliest ages of mankind. Bleeck, 
| writing on the “Avesta,” says :—A religion which is probably as 
| ancient as Judaism, and which certainly taught the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, for cen- 
turies before these doctrines were prevalent among the Jews,” &c. 
If there is thus ample proof that a belief in immortality was 

| prevalent ages before the coming of Christ, that the ‘‘Avesta” is 
| full of such teaching, that the Jews were thrown in contact with 
this doctrine in Persia, and it is found in their Talmud, then it 
| is not too much to assume that the Sadducees had not just ground 
for denying immortality, and yetremaining Jews. We know that 
the Jews did not manage to escape from Hellenic scepticism, and 
doubtless the denial of a resurrection came from without, and not 

| from within. I cannot help thinking that our Lord’s apparently 
sarcastic reference to the text, ‘‘ I am the God of Abraham,” as 4 

| proof of the immortality of the soul, was meant as a rebuke, be- 


Srr,—I think that the anomaly and injustice referred to in the | cause their questions were captious, as their own authoritative 
letter of your correspondent “ R. H. Q.” last week, viz., the | writings proved the truth of what they asked him as an open 
practical monopoly by the well-to-do classes of the educational | question.—I am, Sir, &c., Wiis Neviys. 
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[We never doubted what our correspondent maintains. All we 
said was that if the Jewish Scriptures do not ‘“ authoritatively ” 
teach immortality, as they teach belief in God and his law,—and 
this is a very common view among learned men,—the orthodox 
Jews and orthodox Christians would have a fair case for main- 
taining that as to immortality, either doctrine might have been held 
without heresy by a Jew in the time of Christ.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“COMBINATIONS OF CAPITAL AND LABOUR.” 
(To Tug Epitor OF THE “SP&CTATOR.”) 

Sm,—Your note at the end of ‘‘ Economist’s” letter on the above 
subject in this week’s Spectator answers, to my satisfaction, his 
mistaken criticism on one part of my letter of the previous week. 
There is, however, another point on which he has misapprehended 
me, and on which I think it necessary to correct him. When I 
speak of ‘‘eliminating the capitalist,” I mean eliminating the 
capitalist; I do not mean “the substitution of many small 
capitalists for a few large ones,” as he unwarrantably assumes I 
do. For the individual capitalist I would substitute the State, 
and the State power I would transfer from its present holders, 
the middle and upper classes, into the hands of the working- 
class. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Temple Club, September 21. MALTMAN Barry. 








POETRY. 
pase Ea 
AMONG THE GLACIERS. 
LaNp of the Beacon hilis that flame up white, 
And spread as from on high a word sublime, 
How is it that upon the roll of Time 
Thy sons have rarely writ their names in light? 


Land where the voices of loud waters throng, 

Where avalanches strike the mountains’ side,— 

Here men have wiv’d and toil’d, have wep't and died, 
And all in silence hearken’d to thy song. 


Is it the vastness of the temple frowning 
On changing symbols of the artist’s faith, 
Is it the volume of the music drowning 
The utterance of his frail and fleeting breath, 


That shames all forms of worship and of praise, 
Save the still service of laborious days? 
EmILy PFEIFFER. 








BOOKS. 


BALFE’S BEGINNINGS.* 

STRUGGLES with fate are fine things, and their records, sup- 
plied by the majority of the biographers of famous or re- 
markable men, are held to be very improving reading. Every- 
body knows this, and what Longfellow has said about it, in pretty 
enough verses; but everybody also likes now and then to get 
away from the contemplation of heroes struggling with adversity, 
to that of men of genius who have had fate on their side, and 
have been lucky as well as gifted. A cheery biography isa blessing 
to readers ; it may not be so noble as the dismal disclosure of 
early miseries and later-on laurels, but it is ever so much nicer, 
especially in the long vacation, when one particularly wants things 
to be made pleasant. ‘To read about Michael William Balfe, for 
instance, is almost as enlivening as it would be to go to a picnic 
with Mark Tapley. He was a genius, and appreciated ; an infant 
phenomenon, and unspoiled ; an enthusiast, and not disappointed ; 
an eminent musician, and neither envious nor hard to manage; an 
Irishman, and neither snubbed by the Saxon nor imagining him- 
self snubbed ; a man whose public career was prosperous, and his 
domestic life happy; amember of the corps d'élite of art—generally 
troublesome and impracticable people—who was as methodical and 
business-like as any banker; a humourist, although his music 
is associated with the silliest verses in existence; and a wise 
person, who, though constantly meeting with strokes of luck, 
never tempted fortune too far. 

A child who was taught the violin when his little hands could 


hardly grasp the instrument and the bow, who—aged seven—| him against mortification. 


and a lucky star, not to have turned into the ‘‘ youthful-prodigy ” 
monstrosity. ‘The little Balfe had both, and he was rescued from 
his admiring friends before they had done anything more silly 
than presenting him with a goat-carriage and a team of bearded 
steeds, which he drove in triumph through the Dublin streets. 
The child had plenty of character. He was given a boat by an 
admirer, and he rowed himself along the canal in it to his father’s 
residence some miles from Dublin, landing at every lock, dragging 
the little craft over the ground to the water on the other side, and 
arriving exhausted, but triumphant. In his childhood he tried 
his powers on the whole range of instruments, wind and stringed, 
in the orchestra, and became a proficient in more than one, be- 
sides practically learning the resources of all; and he composed 
the music of the ballad called ‘‘The Lover's Mistake,” which 
Madame Vestris used to sing, as Phcebe, in “Paul Pry,” when 
he was nine years old. It became immensely popular, and was 
very profitable to the publisher. The child-composer made of it 
only twenty presentation copies, and the material for a story which 
he used to tell with pleasure. It was this: When, years after- 
wards, though still a boy, he came to London, he crept into the 
gallery of the theatre to hear his ballad sung, and in the excite- 
ment of the applause with which it was greeted, he told the people 
near him that he was the composer! He was ignominiously 
treated as a boasting young story-teller for his pains. Gleams of 
the romantic come frequently into the steadily industrious career 
of the boy. An unknown gentleman turns up at his mother’s 
house, and announces himself as an intimate friend of her uncle, 
Mr. M‘Nally, a wealthy West Indian planter, and commissioned 
by him to make acquaintance with all the rich man’s relatives, 
and report upon them. Mr. M‘Nally’s friend was sincerely dis- 
gusted with Mr. MeNally’s relatives, with one exception, the 
bright little lad whose imagination was kindled by the stranger's 
tales of the distant land where his uncle lived, but who replied to 
a hint that the childless planter’s wealth might become his,— 
‘Oh, I don’t care about that! I should like to see him, though, 
and go shooting and hunting with him, and be good to him and 
cheer him up, if he is lonely there, without his kinsfolk.” The 
‘friend’ was Mr. M‘Nally himself, and he kept his secret and his reso- 
lution—though he afterwards confessed that ‘the bright, intelligent 
face of Michael William” often tempted him to cast away his dis- 





guise—to the end, returned to the West Indies, and when he after- 
wards wrote, requesting that the boy might be sent out to him, 
to be adopted by him and become his heir, it was too late. 
Poverty in the present—for after his father’s rather early death the 
mother and son, who was then fifteen, had poverty to face—and 
uncertainty in the future had no terrors to deter, ease and in- 
dependence had no charms to bribe the born artist from his voca- 
tion. And yet, for the sanguine, bright, irrepressible, pleasure- 
loving nature of the boy, Mr. M‘Nally’s offer must have had 
strong attraction. A week after his father’s funeral, young 
Balfe, longing to get to London, without the means of doing so, 
presented himself before Charles Horn, the singer and composer, 
in his dressing-room at the Dublin Theatre. This was the last 
night, Mr. Horn was going away the next day ; he had heard the lad 
play at a concert, and praised him; there was not a minute to 
lose. Would Mr. Horn take him with him to London? was the 
upshot of their discourse. Mr. Horn bade him bring his mother next 
morning to his lodgings, and he would see about it. At eight on 
the following day the new-made widow and her son arrived, and 
at ten the parting was over. Michael Balfe was articled to Charles 
Ilorn for seven years (all stipulations were afterwards set aside by his 
generous friend) ; the impulse which had come upon the boy as 
he idly read the playbill at the theatre-door the night before, had 
justified itself, and the good-fortune which makes his career 
cheerful to think about had given him its first broad ruddy smile. 

In London he studied hard, and worked hard, first playing and 
then conducting at the Oratorio Concerts, which in those days 
were the only ** people’s music "—the Italian opera lay far away 
amid the stars—and developed a fine baritone voice. Of course, 











he dreamed of Italy, but Italy was farther off than London had 
'once been, He could learn her beautiful language, though, and 
| he did learn it ; French, too, and became remarkable for the extra- 
| ordinary facility with which he scored musical ideas. He recog- 
| nised no difficulties, and his lightheartedness carried him through 
work and trouble, through every temporary defeat, and bucklered 
He was egregiously cheated by a 


composed and scored for his master’s band a polacca which they | patronising, fashionable maestro, who stole his ideas and ludi- 
| 


performed, and who made his début at eight, in a concerto pre- 
viously unknown to the public, must have had judicious parents 











_ 4 Memoir of Michael William Balfe. By Charles Lamb Kenney. London: 
Tinsley Brothers, 





| crously underpaid his mere mechanical toil ; but though Balfe often 
told the story of his own ‘ greenness,’ he never divulged the name 
| of the popular impostor who had victimised him. 


| 
| The realisation of his dream of Italy came to him far more 
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strangely than the realisation of his dream of London had come. 
He was introduced at a dinner-party to a wealthy Italian noble- 
man, Count Mazzara, who, on looking at him, displayed deep and 
disconcerting emotion, which he afterwards explained by the 
young man’s extraordinary resemblance to an only son whom the 
Count had recently lost. During the evening, Balfe played and 
sang several of his own compositions, and the Count listened en- 
raptured. The result was that the Count offered to take the 
young musician to Italy, defraying all his expenses, providing for 
his musical education, and giving him a fixed residence at his 
palazzo in Rome. ‘‘ Remember,” said the Count, ‘‘ my house is 
now your home. The Countéss Mazzara will open her arms to 
you as to another son, replacing him whom you resemble 
so marvellously, that even now I can scarcely contain the 
emotion which at first sight of you had well-nigh over- 
powered me altogether.” Surely, when the young man awoke 
on the next morning, he must have found it hard to believe 
that this was not a dream! The Count—a Monte Christo with a 
righteous mission—took him to Paris, where he captivated 
Cherubini, who actually offered to teach him, but Balfe’s heart 
was set on—and his face was set towards—Italy. ‘Sunny Balfe,” 
as Fitzball invariably called him, lingered on the way to Rome in 
the great cities, where he heard the delicious music of the great 
composers who were then in the zenith of their fame. It was 
the noontide of Donizetti’s brief, sadly-clouded day, and Balfe 
heard his music at La Scala, little dreaming in how short a time 
he should himself be heard in that vast arena as a composer, and 
pass with triumph through the ordeal of that fastidious audience. 
The young Irishman’s description of the scene of his arrival at 
the Count’s palazzo would have been invaluable to a novelist of 
that date, and it is easy to believe his biographer that it never 
faded from his memory. ‘The dramatic effect of it was accidental, 
but only the more striking :—“ In a richly decorated room, under 
the strong light of a lamp, were seated two ladies. The elder of 
the two rose with a stately gesture and advanced, when, to the 
increased excitement of Balfe, he beheld in the figure moving 
towards them, as it were in a dream, a vision of his own mother ; 
and when the same sort of agitation he was himself a prey to, seemed 
to seize upon the lady as her eyes rested on Balfe’s features, now 
brought within the full glare of the light, his astonishment knew no 
bounds, ‘ You see,’ said Count Mazzara, ‘I redeem my promise, —I 
bring youason.’ The Countess had noted and received a deep shock 
from the astounding resemblance borne by Balfe to the beloved 
son of whom they had been so recently bereaved. She burst into 
tears, pressed the young man to her bosom, and sobbed out, 
‘Si, si,—ahi me, ahi me!’ the most emphatic expression of pro- 
found emotion an Italian can use.” ‘There is a little mystery 
about the termination of the Elysian arrangement thus happily 
commenced. Balfe studied hard in Rome, but he also amused 
himself freely, and it is probable that his undisciplined humour, 
quite distinct from any endowment of the defunct heir of the 
Mazzaras, was too much for the Countess. Anyhow, the next 
year he was paternally conveyed to Milan by the Count, on the 
pretext of following his master, Federici, and informed that a 
considerable sum had been lodged to his credit. ‘The story is 
hazy, but most likely the Mazzara enthusiasm did not extend to 
desiring an alliance between the families of Balfe and Mazzara. 
‘* Trouvez-moi la femme!” might evidently be said here. But the 
invariable luck of Balfe was in the ascendant even when it seemed 
to decline, for at Milan he met Glossop, the English impresario, 
who was then managing La Scala in Milan and San Carlo in 
Naples; and though Glossop pooh-poohed Federici’s praises of his 
pupil, and said nothing worth having in the musical line ever 
came from England, he changed his mind on hearing some of 
Balfe’s compositions executed at the Conservatoire, and engaged 
him to compose the music for a grand ballet on the suggestive 
subject of La Pérouse. Balfe had a splendid success, but it was 
destined to be followed by the first slip between the cup and his 
lip. He had not means to pay for the composition of a libretto 
to accompany the original work he projected, and he would not 
ask Count Mazzara for it: he bethought him of his baritone 
voice and of the stage as a source of livelihood. ‘To thrive as 
an interpreter of other men’s works, or starve as a producer of his 
own, were the two roads which trended away before him, and he 
took the pleasantest.” Glossop had faith in him, and he studied 
assiduously in order to make his first appearance at La Scala, but 
Glossop’s affairs came to a financial crisis before the opportunity 
offered. The mismanager of the two theatres was ruined, Balfe 


was disgusted, and he left Milan for Paris on his way to England, 
really down on his luck for once, and unaware that he was begin- 
ning a new and eventful stage in his life-journey. 








In Paris he called on Cherubini, who said there was more room 
and more chance for him in Paris than in London, and in. 
vited him to meet Rossini and his wife, the former prima 
donna Colbrand. Balfe played and sang Rossini’s «“ Largo al 
factotum,” as Rossini had never believed any one but himself 
could sing and play it; and Rossini offered to procure him an 
engagement at the Italiens, if he would study with Bordogni for 
one year. Of course Balfe would be delighted, but where was 
the money to come from to pay Bordogni and maintain himself» 
Rossini undertook to answer for it that the charges of the great 
master should not be beyond the means of the remarkable pupil, 
and for the second difficulty fate once more offered a solution 
which comes naturally only to a fairy-tale. A certain M. Galois 
heard Balfe sing at Cherubini’s house, inquired into his circum. 
stances, and offered ten thousand francs to maintain him during 
his preparation for the Italian operatic stage. Backed by the 
money of M. Galois, the influence of Rossini, the superintendence 
of Cherubini, and the teaching of Bordogni, the young Irishman, 
still in his nonage, worked hard and successfully, and ere twelye 
months had expired, made his début as Figaro in “I Barbiere,” 
the lamented Pellegrini’s great réle, with such success, that on the 
third night, Laurent, the manager of the Italiens, offered him an 
engagement for three years, with 15,000 francs for the first, 
20,000 francs for the second, and 25,000 francs for the third year, 

‘‘ This was Eldorado and Mount Olympus in conjunction,” and 
Balfe continued for the period named chief baritone of the Italian 
Opera in Paris, singing with Malibran, Blasis, Amigo, Donzelli, 
Zucchelli, and Levasseur, a cast never surpassed. But neither 

tossini, Cherubini, nor Balfe himself lost sight of the fact 
that it was as a composer that Balfe was destined to be 
really, lastingly great. He composed music for Malibran, he 
executed commissions for Rossini, at length he undertook an 
opera. The Director of the Grand Opera sent hima libretto ; the 
subject was drawn from Chiteaubriand’s “ Atala.” He worked 
so hard at it that his health broke down. His friends packed 
him off to Italy, with his unfinished score. ‘The work was after- 
wards lost, through the carelessness or dishonesty of the person 
to whom he confided it; but he had no prescience of such an 
accident when, at the moment of starting, another of the romantic 
accidents which studded his life of more than ordinary good-for- 
tune, like the large beads which mark the decades of a rosary, 
came to him. A gentleman, perfectly unknown to him, came 
to the door of the diligence in which Balfe had just taken 
his seat, and placed a packet in his hand, requesting that he would 
not open it until the next relay. The envelope contained a note 
for 1,000 francs, and with this cheering God-speed the traveller 
went on his way once more to Italy, where he was to makea 
great success, a happy marriage, powerful friends, a serious start 
as a composer, and an end of beginnings. 





“‘ JEAN.”* 
Anovut a year and a half ago we noticed in these pages a tale 
by Mrs. Newman called Zoo Late, which seemed to us to havea 
clever plot and well-conceived characters,—plot and characters 
all very ill-used, but betraying considerable power. And it is 
disappointing, therefore, to find that added time and experience 
have failed to improve our authoress as a writer of fiction. It is 
sad for readers that novels so seldom combine sense and liveli- 
ness ; that the sensible women are so anxious to avoid being 
foolish, that they steer clear of everything that is not common- 
place and “likely,” and make up by indulging in reflections 
—generally melancholy —on life, and are consequently 
dull to the last degree. Unfortunately, too, it is this class of 
ladies that invariably produce three thick volumes; reflection 
and common-place having, by some law of nature, a tend- 
ency to go on,—perhaps because sense feels bound to explain 
itself, and reflection is necessarily commensurate with the great- 
ness of the minds or of the object which they represent. When 
this, say, is “* growth from within,” who shall limit or measure the 
reflection of that which is infinite? We can but avert our eyes 
and pass on quickly, lest in gazing into such depths our weaker 
senses reel. The lively ladies, on the other hand,—though, for 
novel-writers they are certainly very preferable, and liveliness is 
not so long-winded,—are sometimes so very silly that we blush for 
their folly and ignorance, and feel irritated by their absurdities, 
and angry with ourselves—or should be, if we were not profes- 
sional critics—for reading on, and taking a childish interest in the 
utterly ridiculous adventures and altogether impossible fate of 
ladies and gentlemen who are as grotesquely unnatural and 











* Jean. By Mrs. Newman. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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x “out of drawing” as the figures on a Chinese tea-tray. 
Jean is, indeed, not so wildly absurd in its incidents as its prede- 
cessor, but there is far less originality in its plot, and much less 
ability in its sketches of character. In both stories there is but 
one person to admire, and the heroine of this will not compare 
with the Margaret of Zoo Late. It is true that, like Margaret, 
she is high-principled, but it is the principle of an impulsive, 
gushing girl, and not of a thoughtful, spiritual woman, warmed 
into life by love and disciplined by sorrow. But it is Mrs. Newman's 
fault, and not ours, if this is all that we can say seriously about 
her new story. If she had carefully pondered our valuable 
criticism of Zvo Late, before writing again, we feel certain she 
might have done better, especially as there still are some, though 
fewer, indications of power in her writing, and there is some 
amelioration of the extravagance of incident. 

Jean is an outrageously plain-spoken young lady, with so pre- 
posterously humble an opinion of herself, that if we were not 
behind the scenes, we should charge her openly with the grossest 
mock-modesty ; she is also wonderfully simple-minded and cre- 
dulous, for a person of exceptionally great mental powers and of 
a remarkably ready wit. She is impulsive and impressionable, 
but being anxious to spare her friends all the pain she can, she 
invariably retires to her own room for the luxury of tears, and 
being uniformly—by a happy chance for which the present writer 
has hitherto sighed in vain—an occupant of a bedroom possessing 
an exceptional advantage, she always conscientiously ‘ double- 
locks” her door. But her most remarkable quality is that of 
self-denial, which betrays her into all sorts of quixotic vagaries. 
Jean is a nameless child, brought up at a school near London, 
with a prospect of a governess’s career, and is, of course, avoided 
by the pupils, and utterly neglected by the mistress, except in 
the matter of pocketing the quarterly income, and providing as 
little in return as possible. Suddenly a gentleman in India writes 
that she is his daughter, and that he is leaving her a fabulous 
fortune. A weak-minded aunt immediately sends for her, and 
two wicked, but fascinating cousins, who had expected to inherit 
her wealth, beset her with attentions,—the beautiful fiend de- 
voting herself to obtain an ascendancy over her mind, while the 
indolent profligate reckons confidently on the possession of her 
heart and fortune. lis sister’s fiancé, however, falls in love with 
her, and she returns his passion, though, of course, they say 
good-bye, and are true to duty and despair ; but a letter arriving 
announcing her father’s death, she faints, and he, being a great, 
wise, and self-controlled person, ejaculates ‘‘my darling!” amidst 
a circle of relatives, and persists in calling back his “ Jean! 
Jean!” to life. But then another letter arrives, the will cannot 
be found, and the property belongs to the amiable relatives. 
Maude, the young lady who has lost her lover to Jean, bargains 
greedily for the pleasure of telling the poor child the sad news, 
and the weak mother, of course, has to consent. Ilere is how 
Maude tells it :— 

* Well might Jean shrink back in her seat with a little ery of alarm, 
when, swift and silent, Maude entered the room, and locked the door 
behind her, ‘Is there anything the matter, Maude? Why do you look 
at me like that?” Mande stood looking, only looking, at the girl who 
‘had won his love from her—who had stepped between her and 
happiness.” But it was enough to make Jean rise nervously from her 
seat and shrink farther away. ‘Are you angry with me ?’ she faltered. 


For a few moments Maude made no reply, her eyes still fixed upon | 


Jean with that terrible look; then presently she asked in a low voice, 
‘If some crawling thing had stung you, and you bad got it under your 
heel, what should you do? ’—‘Crush it. perbaps; but I should be very 
sorry to do it, Maude.’—‘I should not,’ and her eyes so unmistakably 
hungered to crush, that Jean cowered back again with a low ery. She 
saw now that her secret was known, and that she must expect no mercy. 
Maude laughed aloud. ‘ Why a viper could not look more afraid.’—‘ I am 
not afraid, Maude, only sorry, very, very sorry, that you think me so 
bad as I see you do.’—‘ Bad! is there any word bad enough for a girl 
who could treacherously take advantage of a friend’s absence to spread 
a net for her lover ?"—*I spread no net. I did not know—oh! Maude, 


do believe it, I did not know he was your lover, and I couldn't help | 


loving him until it was too late. When I let him see it, he told mo at 
once that he was engaged to you.’ But it was not that Jean loved him; 
what would her love have mattered to Maude if he had not returned it ? 
She could have watched the heart-breaking process calmly enough in 
Jean’s case. The never-to-be forgiven offence was that he loved her. 
* Do you think I will ever release him ?’—‘ He does not desire it, and he 
knows I do not.’ Maude chafed at her quiet, hopeless tone. She had 
expected passionate weeping—all sorts of rhapsodical lamentations ; 
but what was there to triumph over here ?—‘ You will never persnade 
me that you did not know.’—‘ But indeed, indeed, I did not !"—* You 
will never persuade me.’—‘ But I shall know it myself, and that will 
prevent my being as miserable as though I had wronged you intention- 
ally, Mande. I shall not be entirely without comfort.—‘ You are 
thinking of your father’s promise to leave you his money ? ’"—‘No,’—‘ I 
Say, yes. You are thinking of the power it will give you; all that you 
can do with five thousand a year ?’—‘ It would not buy what I care for 
most. 


fully given..—‘ Very sentimental, but how if it is not yours to give after | worst, really. 





It would not buy my father back for me, or it should be thank- | 


all,—if you have neither father nor money?’ Fixing her eyes eagerly 
on the girl’s face, she went on: ‘What if the will was never signed ? 
What if your mother was never married to my uncle, and you are 
illegitimate, and left dependent upon our bounty for your bread ?’— 
‘Not married!’ faintly echoed Jean, every vestige of colour dying out 
of her face.—‘ At last! Yes: one of those women who "—* We are 
women, Mande.’—‘ Do not bracket yourself with me.’— Is that all I’ve 
got to know ?’ whispered Jean.—‘ Is it not enough? Can there be any- 
thing worse than to be branded as one degraded amongst women ?’ 
—‘Yes, yes, yes!’ Maude stared at her, for the moment utterly dumb- 
founded, as she went on passionately, ‘It would be worse a thousand 
times to be degraded, and I am not.’—Maude caught her arm, roughly 
shaking it in her anger and mortification ; she was all the more violent 
for beginning to feel ashamed of her own violence. She had not meant 
| to go such lengths as this, but then she had imagined the victory would 
| be more easy. She hated tho girl all the more for making her lose her 
| self-respect in this way. She must bring her to her knees now at any 
| cost. ‘Have not you one spark of womanly feeling? Are you proud 
of being the child of shame ?’—‘Oh, Maude, do you /‘ke to say such 
things to me?’ ejaculated Jean, the tears streaming down her cheeks, 
utterly unable to comprehend the other’s feeling. ‘I was so very sorry 
for you.’—‘How dare you tell me that? Sorry forme! You? whom 
every one will scorn.’” 








After the amiable relatives have sufficiently insulted poor Jean, 
they find the latest will in an old desk that comes with the 
nabob’s luggage from India. Of course Jean is lawful possessor, 
but as this is too humiliating, the will is burked and the insults 
continued, Jean, however, discovered the will first, and her high 
principle and good-feeling deciding that it would be too cruel to 
take the property from them after they had thought it their own 
for a week or two, she resolves to say nothing ; and as she cannot 
bear to be a burden on them, she runs away and goes to lodge at 
a very dirty little ‘‘ goodie ” shop in Chelsea, kept by a carpenter's 
wife. On her way, simple Jean is charged ten shillings for a cab, 
which is the occasion for a little stroke of humour on Mrs. 
Newman’s part :— 

“Ten shillings! Are you quite sure it’s so much? Haven't you 

made a mistake?’ she asked, hesitatingly.—‘ She’s sharper than she 
looks,’ was his mental comment. But he volubly appealed to a group 
of children hastily gathering about them, whether it was fair to be down 
upon a man like that after telling him to drive fast? ‘Did she think 
he was going to endanger his horse's life for nothing ? There was the 
pore beast fit for nere another job that day all along of his trying to 
please her, and now she was a-trying to do a pore "—I did not 
think of the horse,’ said Jean, quite shocked. ‘ And you ought not to 
have injured it to please me,’ she added, counting the money into his 
hand.—‘ All right, miss; I'll take particular keer on him for the rest of 
the day,’ returned the man, with a serious face.” 
And a little further on, when the lodging-keeper’s cunning little 
| son returns with the young lady's dinner and the change, we 
| have a droll touch of nature in the lad’s hint that he would like 
| to be paid for the errand :— 

“ He gave the basket to his mother, and then placed fivepence on 
the table before Jean, waited a few moments, rearranged them more 
symmetrically, which necessitated the leaving one by itself, and stood 
looking atit. But Jean gathered the whole five up, and put them into 
her pocket, at which he turned on his heel and went whistling out 
again.” 








The adventures of Jean in search of a livelihood are remarkably 
exceptional; it is fortunate that both her situations are as 
‘‘companion,” since the instructors of her youth had conspicu- 
ously failed in the matter of her English grammar. Her first 
engagement—which would make the ground-work of an amusing 
farce—is as companion to two elderly ladies living near Hampton 
| Court who are sisters, but have not spoken to each other for forty 


| years; so they hire a companion to talk to, or rather through 
| whom they may talk at each other, but they fall foul of her also, 
| because she thinks them so exactly alike that she cannot distinguish 
| between them :— 

| 6 Alike!’—‘ Alike!’ repeated both ladies, with what Jean thonght 
sounded very much like anger in their tones. Then went on the lady 
on her right,—‘I do not think any two persons could be more essen- 
tially dissimilar than are my sister and myself, Miss Bell.’—‘1 cannot 
understand any one not perceiving the difference ; alike, indeed!’ from 
the left, each lady drawing herself up with an indignant air. After a 
few moments, recommenced the lady on the right,—‘ I must beg you 
for the future to recollect that J am Miss Drake, Miss Bell.’—‘ And be 
good enough to remember that I infinitely prefer being Miss Barbara,” 
severely, from the left.—‘I will do my best,’ replied Jean, trying to fix 
upon some mark of difference by which to distinguish one from the other, 
| but failing to detect any.” 

| The sister in power has built a very high wall round the 
| premises, to spite the other, who is fond of country sights; the 
effect is prison-like, since even the upper windows cannot scale the 
wall. A propos of this wall, the sisters, in alternate sentences, tell 
a tale of two wicked women, which any child would recognise as 
being a history‘of the narrators ; but simple Jean, of course, can- 


{not believe that they could be so wicked, so, in her enforced 


_ character of umpire, she exclaims, in her outspoken way, and re- 
markably classical English, ‘* Well, 1 don’t know which was the 
They must both have been as wicked as ever they 
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could be, and there is not a pin to choose between them.” But | its salient features as may suffice for the purpose of effective com. 
though Jean receives her dismissal thereupon, she has, meantime, | parison ; and accordingly, he does not attempt minute analysis of 
softened the heart and effected the reformation of Martha, a| every individual drama. It is matter of regret, however, that he 
surly old lady’s-maid, who at once goes to plead for her, and | should have felt himself compelled to reserve “ Troilus ang 
states such unpalatable truths to the startled spinsters that one | Cressida” for future criticism, not being as yet able to see hig 
of them goes into a fit; thereupon the most unexpected burst of | way ‘clearly through certain difficulties respecting its date and 
natural affection gushes out, and the three old women call each | ethical significance,” for one would have much liked to see this 
other “ Bab” and “ Dolly,” “and all the old foolish names of | interesting but difficult play treated by so skilful a hand. 
their girlhood again,” and ‘sob and cry in each other’s arms} Professor Dowden repudiates the notion that there was a con. 
for joy.’ But impulsive Jean thought she had caused the fit, | sciously moral purpose in the Elizabethan drama. Receptivity 
s> she gets away at a back-door with her portmanteau, and | and the power of accurately reproducing in all its varieties the 
they never find her again, till Martha turns up in the drop- | life which he saw around him were the essential requirements of 
scene. Her next engagement is much more marvellous and | the dramatist, although as ‘a faithful presentation of the facts 
much less amusing,—it is with Lady Roughton, who discovers | of the world does not leave us indifferent to good and evil, but 
that Jean is her daughter, but does not ‘let on,” as they say in | rouses within us, more than all maxims and all preaching can, an 
Yorkshire, because her lord was not aware that her love for him had | inextinguishable loyalty to good,” his art had a distinctly moral 
teinpted her to commit bigamy. Still she was a most sweet and | tendency. But not consciously so,— 
delicious creature, and anything prettier than the wayshe pettedher | —« There is perhaps no body of literature whi¢h has less of an expresy 
recovered daughter, and nearly choked over the affection she had | tendency for the intellect than the drama of the age of Elizabeth. It js 
to conceal, and cried behind her, and kissed her hair, and grew | *2e outcome of a rich and manifold life ; it is full of a sense of enjoyment, 
thinner and whiter and more angelic every day till her daughter | - — _— wie A _ - i er _ aa oho 

5 J | devoid of a conscious purpose. The chief play-wright of the movement 
ran away—having got into trouble because her step-papa could | declared that the end of playing, ‘ both at the first and now, was and is 
not help being as unfaithful as her mamma, and falling in love | to hold as ’twere the mirror up to nature,’ A mirror has no tendency,” 
with the daughter also—it would be difficult to conceive. After | Again, in speaking of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” he quotes Gervinus’s 
Jean runs away, her mamma dies, and Jean has an illness, and is | opinion on the subject :— 
nursed by her friends at the sweet-shop, where her gentle influence} “In accordance with his view that the Friar represents the chorus in 
effects a radical and lasting reform, as it does wherever her fate | this tragedy, Gervinus discovers as the leading idea of the piece a lesson 
leads her ; but an advertisement for her from her remorse-stricken | Moderation ; the poot makes his confession that * excess in any enjoy. 
. : ment, however pure in itself, transforms its sweet into bitterness, that 
aunt revives her, and she presents herself—softly opening the door | doyotion to any single feeling, however noble, bespeaks its ascendancy ; 
—just as poor Aunt Maria has got to the word “forgive,” in the | that this ascendancy moves the man and woman out of their natural 
following touching exclamation :—*‘‘ Oh, Jean, Jean! If you could spheres.’ ” 
come back, but for one moment, to say you forgive .” Then | adding the curt comment that ‘‘it is somewhat hard upon 
her lover claims her, for. he justly conceives that his Maude has | Shakespeare to suppose that he secreted in each of his dramas a 
forfeited her right to him by her mendacious advertisements in | central idea for a German critic to discover ;” and proceeds, in 
the Times,—one that they were married, to destroy any hope that | further deprecation of the criticism, to poke fun at Gervinus about 
Cordelia’s view of the filial relation and Portia’s (of ‘“ Julius 





Jean might still entertain,—and a second that Jean was dead, to 
do the same for her lover. But Jean clings, with touching for- | Casar”) of wifely loyalty. 

givingness, to her unprincipled relatives, and thinks their desire | People are apt to talk of Shakespeare’s manner as if it were, so 
for property natural, and fully atoned for by their advertisement | to speak, a stereotyped quality ; and no doubt there are certain 
for her ; so she tears the will to pieces—we hope her lover didn’t | characteristics which, although in different degree, are every- 
much mind—and the curtain drops. where apparent, as, for instance, his wit, humour, and truth to 
nature, or, as Professor Dowden prefers to call it, his loyalty to 








SHAKESPEARE: HIS MIND AND ART+# fact,—though, by the way, the latter became much firmer and great 
| differences were introduced into the management of the former, as 
| time went on. If the assertion of a French critic is correct, that ‘l'art 
| a besoin d'un énergique parti pris; pour exciter l'amour du bien etla 
Milton is discernible through Paradise Lost, and no‘one can have | haine du mal il erée des types absolus, qu’on chercherait vainement 
read the Divina Commedia without forming a considerable ac- | dans le spectacle du monde réel, Shakespeare 8 claims to the name 
quaintance with Dante’s sentiments and opinions; at any rate, of artist must fall to the ground, for his procedure is exactly the 
such as would enable him, without the slightest difficulty, to say saws ofall this. But Mr. F roude is here a wore trustworthy 
whether his author's proclivities were Guelph or Ghibelline, or who guide, whe anys “ me qnecinan of & post depends apen Mie auhg 
were his friends, aud who his foes. But it is not so with Shake- true to nature, without insisting that nature ‘should theorise 
speare. Was he a Catholic or a Protestant, a Monarchist or with Sim, without saating her ee nats ote phtencghion, mmm 
tepublican? On which side were his sympathies enlisted in the moral then reality, ant im eer rapeainet rg i — = = 

Civil War he deseribes so well? Scott, indeed, charges him with | “ection which cannot be explained,” describing in these words 
Lancastrian partialities, but the accusation is placed in the mouth Shakespeare's method with an eager! eagerns ame oa we pt 
of a descendant of a Yorkist family, where it simply amounts to passed. He makes mature enneity a jos, us phblesophion, 4 
as moral as reality, and no more, About the requirements of a 

‘‘ shallow poetical justice ” he troubles himself not at all, nor does 
he ever attempt to give an answer to the mysterious questions 
which life raises, contenting himself with stating them fully and 


THERE never was a writer who approached so closely as Shake- 
speare to the absolutely impersonal. Others, even when they do 
not obtrude their personality, never fail to reveal themselves. 


a confession that the poet’s impartiality was far too thorough to 
suit the zeal of an enthusiastic partisan. With a fidelity which is 
enchanting or merciless, as the case may be, he reproduces the 
figures which nature presents to his observation, Cordelia and 
Edmund, [ago and his victim, but for aught that appears his | 


| fairly :— 
sympathies are as much with the one as the other :-— | There are certain problems which Shakspere at once pronoun ves in- 
‘ | soluble. He does not, like Milton, propose to give any account of te 
. He nor commends nor grieves, | origin of evil. He does not, like Dante, pursue the soul of man throug’ 
Pleads for itself the fact ; | circles of unending torture, or spheres made radiant by the ete 
As unrelenting Nature leaves | presence of God. Satan, in Shakspere’s poems, does not come voyaging 
Her every act. | on gigantic vans across Chaos to find the earth. No great deliverer ol 
This being so, it is needless to expatiate on the difficulty of the | mankind descends from the heavens. Here, upon the earth, evil is— 
ay : Ng peer qa ’ Sevetton % ) atic accent. Iago 
task which Professor Dowden has set himself, in the execution of | ™ h was Shakspere’s dec laration in the most emphatic ace nt I £ 
which he has evidently spared neit! } | : . | actually exists. There is also in the earth a sacred passion of deliver- 
as _ 7 seapalnabiatss tetas _— neither thought nor pains—making ance, a pure redeeming ardour. Cordelia exists, This Shakspere cal 
himself, by way of preliminary, waster of all the literature on the { tell for certain. But how Iago can bo, and why Cordelia lies strangled 
subject, Transatlantic and Continental, as well as English—and | across the oe of oe aa - goer which te go on os 
shi . somethi as bee "ed sai the severity of Shakspere. 18 @ 
which, in the excellent book before us, he has per! od with | Something bas been already said o y J é 
; kal efore us, he has performed with | portion of his severity to decline all answers to such questions as these. 
remarkable success. He secks not only to penetrate through | [, ignorance painful? Well, then, it is painful. Little solutions of 
the plays to the man who stands behind them, but to describe | your large difficulties can readily be obtained from priest or philosophe. 
4 . . . . | Shak - + ar ) , ai j “" o f 7s ry. 
the various phases of development through which his mind | Sakspere prefers to let you remain in the solemn presence of a ae 
assed, as shown by the peculiarities of tl i -» | He does not invite you into his little church or his little library brii- 
pé » a8 shown by the pecu iarities of the works of dif- | antly illuminated by philosophical or theological rusblights. You 
ferent periods of his life. Evidently such an object requires | remain in the darkness. But you remain in the vital air. And the 
less an exhaustive study of each play, than such a perception of } great night is overhead.” 
6 meus ; : : oe | But instead of one manner, it would be much more to the 
_® Shakspere: his Mind and Art 3y Edward Dowden, LL.D. London: Henry » ‘ . 1 Late 
S. King aud | purpose to talk of at last three,—an Early, Middle, anc 
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manner; for structural arrangement, type of character (and 
notably of female character), in short, almost everything, down 
to the very form of his verse, underwent considerable change at 
various stages of his career. ‘The conceits, the quibbles, and 
the comparatively diffuse diction of ‘‘ Love’s Labour's Lost” and 
«The Two Gentlemen of Verona” are hardly more clearly dis- 


tinguishable from the concise terseness, the crowding ideas, and | 


sentences weighty with thought of the later plays, than are the 
rhymed quatrains and couplets, the succession of balanced lines, 
with unvaried caesura and regular ending, of the former, from the 
abrupt diction, the broken lines, the varied casuras, and the 
double endings which characterise the latter. 

He may correctly divide Shakespeare’s intellectual activity 
into four periods, First, the period of the early Comedies, when 
the poet was, as it were, feeling his way, uncertain of the fittest 
direction for the development of his powers. Second, the period 


| 


| 


| 


if filial obedience were altogether blameworthy. Surely it is not 
without its good points. 

In the play of ‘‘ Macbeth,” too, he regards Lady Macbeth’s 
swoon as real, and caused by horror at the murder of the grooms ; 
whereas to us it has always appeared a feint, to distract attention 
from the ill-timed fit of loquacity which was seizing her husband. 
It is not likely that a lady who had so lately announced, with 
cynical indifference, her intention of gilding the grooms’ faces 
with Duncan's blood, should be so completely overcome by the 


| news of their sudden death. As has been already said, however, 


| 


of the Histories, when, not caring as yet to deal with the abstruser | 


soul-questions presented by tragedy, perhaps feeling incompetent 
to handle them to his own satisfaction, he occupied himself with 
the finite issues of worldly success and failure presented by 


history; turning ‘with a long, easeful sigh of relief,” at the con- | 
|and the scientific movement. Bacon and Shakspere stand far apart 


clusion of his graver labours, to the composition of some of the 
most joyous comedies that ever flowed from his pen, ‘This is 
the time at which he wrote “*Much Ado about Nothing,” with 
its playful wit-encounters between Benedick and Beatrice ; 
“As You Like It,” with its saucy, loving Rosalind, its 
philosophising Jacques, and inimitable Touchstone; together 


with “Twelfth Night,” the brightest and tenderest of all. | 


Third, the period in which he gave to the world his great 
Tragedies, and which contains but one comedy, and that one in 
which the tragic woof is so closely interwoven with the warp of 
comedy, and the graver background so distinctly visible, 


that it seems almost like a tragedy in disguise. Fourth, | 


that in which, after portraying the deepest emotions of the 


soul, ‘the sorrow and evil of the earth,” and standing baffled | 


before the insoluble mysteries of life, he concluded his artistic 
career by imagining Prospero and Miranda, Perdita and Her- 
mione,—to say nothing of Autolycus, that most charming of all 
‘“‘snappers-up of unconsidered trifles ” that ever were ‘ littered 
under Mercury.” 

To the question whether, during the period of the Tragedies, 
Shakespeare’s soul was in a state of revolt against the world, as 
some are so fond of asserting, Professor Dowden replies unhesi- 
tatingly in the negative, believing, indeed, that the serene light 
which irradiates the later plays betokens a sense of conquest 
achieved, and self-mastery won, but rejecting altogether the 
* Sturm und Drang” period of Shakespeare’s life as existing only 
in the imagination of his German critics :— 

“This period during which Shakspere was engaged upon his great 
tragedies was not, as it has been sometimes represented, a period of de- 
pression and of gloom in Shakspere’s spiritual progress. True, he 
was now sounding the depths of evil as he had never sounded them 









rasa Were his delight in man and woman, bis faith and joy in 
human goodness, stained with sullenness and ignoble resentment, could 

have discovered Horatio and Kent, Cordelia and Desdemona? No. 
of wrong sank deep into his soul, if life beeame harder and 
», yet be surmounted all sense of personal wrong, and while 
re severe, it grew more beautiful.” 





Quot homines, tot scntentiv,—and we do not, of course, pretend in 
all things to agree with our author. ‘Though he does not fall 
into the error of some of the Germans, who find system and 
deep-laid design everywhere, and would almost have us believe 
that each play is part of a deliberately organised whole, he hardly 


these and such like objections do not, even if well founded, 
diminish the merit of this able performance. 

A few words in conclusion. ‘The book before us nowhere directly 
notices the controversy raised by those who would fain persuade 
us that Bacon wrote the plays which go under Shakespeare's 
name, its author presumably refusing even to entertain seriously a 
proposition so absurd, But a conviction of the distinct personality 
of these two great men could hardly be more clearly expressed than 
in the following passage, which we commend to the attention 
of the misguided individuals referred to :— 


“Let us, remaining at the same point of view, glance now at Baco: 


In moral character and in gifts of intellect and soul we should find 
little resemblance between them. While Bacon’s sense of the presence 
of physical law in the universe was for his time extraordinarily de- 
veloped, he seems practically to have acted upon the theory that tl 

moral laws of the world are not inexorable, but rather by tacties and 
dexterity may be cleverly evaded. Their supremacy was acknowledged 
by Shakspere in the minutest as well as in the greatest concerns of 
human life. Bacon's superb intellect was neither disturbed nor im- 
pelled by the promptings of his heart. Of perfect friendship or of per- 
fect love he may, without reluctance, be pronounced incapable. Shak- 
spere yielded his whole being to boundless and measureless devotic 
Bacon’s ethical writings sparkle with a frosty brilliance of fancy, playing 
over the worldly maxims which constituted his wisdom for the conduct 
of life, Shakspere reaches to the ultimate truths of human life and 
character throngh asupreme and indivisible energy of love, imag 


tion, and thought.” 





THE CHRISTIAN CALLING.* 
Iv it has been the lot of any of our readers to watch some highly 
complex and very perfect engine at work, or which would be at 
work, but that for the moment it is unlinked from the little straps 
which connect it with all the wheels which set a world of ingenuity 


| in motion to the accomplishment of a given end,—if any one has 


watched such an engine, half regretful that even for a short space 
it should exhibit a waste of power, such an one will understand our 
mentalattitude towards some portions of the little volume before us. 


| With the profoundest respect for the writer of these pages, we read 


| 


iis faith in goodness had never been so strong and sure. | 


seems suflicientiy to regard Shakespeare as “the needy youth | 


who left his native town, probably under pressure of poverty,” 
and became a struggling playwright, whose first duty must have 
been to fill the house. Nor can we concur in some of his verdicts 
on individuals. Space forbids an enumeration of these points of 
difference, which are, moreover, as far as his purpose is concerned, 
of very small importance, but we may mention two or three. 

To begin with the play of “Hamlet.” If Polonius had been 
such a contemptible old charlatan as Professor Dowden describes, 
he eould scarcely have obtained and preserved such esteem and 
affection from his children. Again, he is hard—contemptuously 


‘itself in his sermons. The connecting-strap between him and 


hard—on Ophelia. No doubt she has not the quick intelligence | 


and independent strength of Juliet, nor the direct resolute will 
and practical efficiency of Helena (who certainly is, as he puts it, 
“abundantly courageous”), but it does not follow that she should 
be such a poor creature as he represents her. He seems to us 
entirely to misread the scene where Hamlet found her sewing in 
her closet, and he sneers at her docility to her father’s orders, as 


and re-read them. They ought to have telling power, they are so true, 
so faultless in arrangement, so completely the outcome of Christian 
integrity in its highest and purest meaning. And yet we could 
imagine (the present writer judges by internal evidence merely) 
that perhaps no one would acknowledge more regretfully than the 
writer, that the connecting-link between his thought and its action 
onthe mind and heart of the greater number of those who most need 
his counsel, is sometimes wanting. Is the fault, if fault it be, alto- 
gether with the nature to be acted upon, or is it that the write: 
has insufficient leverage-power at command, for raising human 
spirits to the high level he would have them attain? To 
greatly influence the minds of other men, a man must possess 
either the magnetic power which on some natures acts with such 
irresistible force, and brivgs the full current of the divinus 
afilatus to bear on the soul it touches; or the sympathetic power, 
the passion of humanity whose very strength is in its ability to 
comprehend weakness. ** Is any weak, I am weak also,” says the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, and in that sentence lies one great 
secret of his influence. Mr. Llewelyn Davies is never weak. The 
spiritual conflict which sooner or later tries every human spirit 
ere it reaches the stand-point he has attained does not show 

l 
the passions of tempted men hangs loose, while he tells of con- 
clusions well weighed and found sufficient, though their minds, 
may be, are perplexed as to the very mode in which such con- 
clusions should be tested. We must regret what we cannot but, 
in the instance before us, regard as a great waste of force, sinc: 


we believe that there lies but one step between the preacher and far 


wider, deeper influence for good than in this most excellent book | 


is at all likely to accomplish. W hat his sermonschietly wantis stini- 
lating power for minds not yet touched by the truths he tea thes. 
But it would be altogether unjust to leave out of sight a lary 
class to whom these sermons will prove both profitable, and muy 
be eminently helpful. If it be true, and it certainly is, that to 

* The Christian Calling, By the Rev. J. Liewelyn Davies, M.A Loud 
Macmillan and Co. bso. 
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large extent, ‘‘’tis the taught already who profit by teaching,” 
then to the already taught we commend heartily and fully Mr. 
Davies’s sermons. They will find them in many respects a perfect 
manual of Christian instruction. Not so much if they are weak and 
weary, and mentally footsore ; but if they are active, and healthy, 
and vigorous, but imperfectly acquainted with their high calling, 
here is a teacher who sees the way clearly—and it is no mean 
faculty in the misty day in which we live—one who does not ignore 
darkness and difficulty, but knows,— 


* That tasks, in hours of insight willed, 
Can be, through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


In the sermon, for instance, on ‘‘ The Divine Right to Rule,” we 
have the true element of all right to govern, given in the power to 
serve. ** The tendency of vulgar greatness,” Mr. Davies observes, 
‘*is to dissociate itself from the common herd, to be exclusive 
rather than sympathetic, in interest, in taste, and in enjoyment. 
There is not one of us who has not been tempted to draw off 
from other persons, to look down upon them, to find satisfaction 
in claiming to belong to a superior class, or to have a more cul- 
tivated taste.” Would Mr. Davies venture to go as far as the great 
Italian democrat, and say,* ‘* We wish man to be better than he 
is; if you wish to attain this, let man commune as intimately as 
possible with the greatest possible number of his fellows, re- 
membering the words of Jesus,— When two or three of you are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of you.” 
Unfortunately for us, such truths get oftener uttered from the 
heart of some band of revolutionists like that he led, than from 
the pulpit or the market-place. 

Amongst other elements of clear, practical common, or 
rather spiritual sense, with which the little volume before us 
abounds (though it is difficult to give evidence of this in detached 
morsels), we have a few thoughts on the subject of ‘‘Riches and 
the Kingdom of God,” very valuable, as meeting one of the 
most increasingly difficult questions of the day. The early 
Christians found some possibility of reconciliation between 
earthly prosperity and a heavenly heritage, some solution of the 
difficulty ‘*how hardly shall they who have riches enter the king- 
dom of God,” in abundant almsgiving, the erection of churches 
or monasteries, or other modes in which some tithe, at least, of 
all they possessed should be dedicated to God; but eighteen 
centuries of experiment have taught us that almsgiving, in its 
general acceptation, tends to pauperisation, no one whit towards 
common brotherhood; and the spirit of truth and of under- 
standing, whose teaching did not cease when the _ last 
chapter of the New Testament was written, has borne in on 
men’s minds the fact that if they accept their responsibility at all, 
it is for the whole and not for a tithe of their property they are 
responsible ; and the reception of this truth of necessity causes a 
readjustment of the whole question. Mr. Davies has shown him- 
self quite equal to grappling with the difficulty. And itis no light 


task he has set himself, as any one may prove who would test | 
| 


himself by this standard :— 
“The teaching of the New Testament, carried out to its ideal length, 


lays upon us the responsibility of using our means for the good of others | 


as completely, as unselfishly, as if we parted with them and left our- 
Is this easy, in a world like this? Nay, my 
It seems to me, and I dare say 


selves with nothing. 
brethren, it is difficult, most difficult. 


you would think so too, that it might be easier to make a great sacrifice | 


1, than habitually through a lifetime to hold all that one has 
It would 


once for al 
as a trust for the service of God and for the benefit of others. 


be churlish to refuse to join in the chorus of admiration awakened by | 


the liberality of that good man, Mr. Peabody; but it may be permitted 
to say that, for an old man without wife or children to give away to the 


poor a great slice out of enormous wealth makes less demand upon | 


Christian charity than for the parents of a family to manage unselfishly 
and liberally an income of a few hundreds a year or less. To be com- 
pletely unselfish in the laying-out of money is supremely difficult; and 
it is another difficulty, to lay out wise/y. .... . I recommend no com- 
promise; I de not suggest the easiest course. I point out how, amidst 
many difficulties, it is conceivable that the highest Christian ideal might 
be realised without subverting the industrial order of society. 
say, if you would do your part faithfully in the place in which you find 
yourselves, if you would seek protection from snares which are con- 
stantly threatening to beguile and to master you, then keep your minds 
on the New-Testament teaching about the things of this world...... 
The more we are entangled in a rich society, the more we need the 
warning and bracing influence of these examples. No less than the 
Apostles, than the first Christians, ought we to be superior to the things 
of this world, free masters of our money, be it much or little, and not 
its servants. ..... Above all, let us consider Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, who though be was rich, for our sakes became poor, that we by his 
poverty might be enriched. He is not the kind of master to be rejected 
by such a generation as this. He is the Saviour we need the more, 
precisely because the hold of the world is so strong upon us. God in- 
tends us, let us believe, to be members of a prosperous community, with 
distributed functions, with increasing command over the products of 


the earth. But he intends us to rule these earthly things as instruments | 


of the spirit, and as a means for knitting mankind happily in one.” 





* Mazzini'’s Thoughts on Democracy in Europe. 


And I! 


The first ten sermons in this series were preached successively on 

the great subject of the Christian Calling, and may, as we have said, 
| be considered as eminently useful for those who have accepted 
! that calling as their life ; and of the whole number, we incline to 

think that, on ‘Love towards Men” is the most valuable, The 
| pith of that sermon seems to us to lie in the words in which Mr, 
| Davies asserts that the Gospel ‘‘makes man sacred witha sanctity 

in which the meanest share,” and that it is an essential law of 
Christian life that ‘the ordinances of union amongst men are of 
| God,” and that ‘the proportion of duty is regulated by the close. 
/ness of the bond.” ‘That apparently very simple statement cop. 
| tains the kernel of a much-forgotten truth; while Mr. Davies's 
| attitude towards all that is merely temporary, and as it were 
' accidental, in the present aspect of Christianity may be gathered 
| from the words in which he concludes his Scarborough lectures -— 
| ** Be careful how you pledge the heart of your faith to the second. 
| ary and outward traditions of our religion. Your safety is with 
| Christ and the Father. P ray that God will uphold you with His 
free Spirit. Let your inward life be one of faith, nourished by 
| the invisible dews and rains of heaven, and your outward life wil} 
| grow in strength, and usefulness, and dignity.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Off the Roll. By Katharine King. (Hurst and Blackett.)—This isa 
clever novel, with an ingenious plot, which Miss King has worked out with 
more than Ker usual carefulness. Off the Roll has just the same pleasant, 
breezy, out-of-door flavour about it which renders all the author’s stories 
wholesome and attractive. The scene is laid in Canada, and the vivid 
descriptions of the forests, the rivers, the snows, and the sports, the 
peculiarities of social life in the Dominion, the exhilarating atmosphere 
of the story—although it begins with an incident for which the most 
sensational writer might be thankful—lend it charming novelty. Miss 
King makes steady progress. This is a better book than “ Cruel Con- 
stancy,” which was better than “‘ The Queen of the Regiment,”—the 
first novel that drew attention to its author. There are capital 
character-sketches in Off the Roll, and some military-lady dialogues 
which read very like life indeed. The book would have borne com- 
pression, but unlike most novels, not in the second volume. That is, 
| strange to say, Miss King’s strong point. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


QUIDA’S NOVELS. 


Uniform Edition, crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. : | PASCAREL: Only a Story. 
IDALIA: a Romant e, 
CHANDOS : a Novel. } a ; 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. |A DOG of FLANDERS, 
CECIL CASTLEMAIN E’'S| and other Stories 

GAGE. |STRATHMORE; or, 
PRICOTRIN: the Story of| Wrought by his Own 

a Waif and Stray. eS Hand. . 

HELD in BONDAGE; or, TWO LITTLE WOODEN 

Granville de Vigne. | SHOES. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS. 
New Illustrated Library Edition, 6s cach, with Front’s- 
“piece and several Full-page Lilustrations in each vol. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. | HIDE and SEEK; or, the 
ANT( NINA; or, the Fall | 

of Rome. 

BASIL. ? 
The DEAD SE‘ “RET. 
QUEEN of HEAR rs. 
Tbe MOONSTONE. 
MAN and WIFE. 
The LAW and the LADY. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


BACON'S WORKS, English and Latin, With copious 
Indexes. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, with Portrait, £1 4s, 

BRITISH ESSAYISIS (The: viz, “Spectator,” 
“Tatler.” “Guardian,” ** Rambler,” “ Adventurer,” 
“Idler.” and “Connoisseur.” 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, cloth extra, £1 7s. 

BURNET’S HISTORY of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. 
Svo, with Portrait, 133 6d. 

BURNET'S HISTORY of the REFORMATION of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, £1 Is, 
CICERO'’S FAMILIAR LETTERS, and LETTERS to 
ATTICUS. Translated by Melmoth and Heberden. 
With Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 

GIBBON'’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp. 8vo, Portrait, 15s. 

HEEREN'S HISTORICAL WURKS., Translated from 
the German by George Bancroft. 6 vols. 8vo, £1 16s ; 
separately, 6s per vol. ; 

HUME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
With Memoir of Hume, by himself. Imp. 8vo, with 
2 Portraits, 15s. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed 
verbatim from the Author's Last Edition, with all 
the Examples in full. Imp. 8vo, lds. 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS and WARS 
of the JEWS. Translated by Whiston. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with 52 Illustrations and Maps, }4s. 

MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. 
Imp. 8vo, with Portrait, 15s. 

MONTAGU'S (Lady Mary Wortley) LETTERS and 
WORKS. Edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with fine Steel Portraits, 183. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the 
Langhornes. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s 6d. 

SOUTHEY'S COMMUN-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. 
W. Walter. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. £1 10s. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. EMPIRE. 

THIERS' HISTORY of the CONSULATE and of the 

WALPOLE’S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. With the Prefaces and Notes of Croker, 
Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and others. 9 vols. 
8vo, with numerous fine Steel Portraits, £4 1s. 

XENOPHON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated 
into English. S8vo, with Portrait, 12s 6d. 


Popular Illustrated Books at 7s 6d. 
Full Catalogues upon application. 
Advertising, its History. Fac-similes and Plates. 
Artemus Ward's Works, Complete. Port. & Fac-simile. 
Bechstein’s Pretty as Seven. Richter's 98 Pictures. 
Boceaccio. The Decameron. Stotbard’s Steel Plates. 
Booksellers, a History of. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Bret Harte’s Select Works. IJllustrated. 
Byron's Life and Letters. By Moore. 12 Plates. 
Clubs & Club Life in London (Timbs). 40 Illustrations. 
Colman’s Broad Grins. Frontispiece by Hogarth. 
Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 2,000 Plates and 
Woodcuts, Complete in 2 vols., 7s 6d each, 
Custans’s Handbook of Heraldry. 350 Illustrations. 
English Eccentrics and Eccentricities. 50 I)lustrations. 
Englishman's House, by Richardson. 600 Illustrations. 
Genial Showman—Artemus Ward. Brunton's Lilusts. 
Golden Treasury of Thought. Handsome Gift-book. 
Greenwood's Wilds of London. Concanen’s Plates 
Cmte Popular Stories. Cruikshank’s Plates. Gilt 
edges 
Hall's Sketches of Irish Character. Steel Plates. 
Hogarth’s Works, Complete. 160 Plates, in fac-simile 
of Or'ginais. 
Hunt's Drolls of West of England. 
Plates. 
Jerrold’s Barber's Chair and Hedgehog Letters. 


} Adventures, &c. 


POOK MiSS FINCH. 

| MISS or MRS. ? 
The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The FROZEN DEEP. 

| My MISCELLANIES. 


3 vols. er. Svo, 31s 6d. 


Cruikshank’'s 


PUCK: his Vicissitudes, 


Mystery of Mary Grice, | 


, HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


An ARTICLE by the late Dr. THIRL- 
WALL, Bishop of St. David's, on THE 
HUNDRED FOLD (Mark x. 29, 30), will 
appear in the EXPOSITOR, for October. 
Price 1s Mouth/y. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 7s 6d, handsomely 
bound, 


| The EXPOSITOR. Vol. I., January to 
June, 1875. Edited by the Rey. SamugL Cox, Author 
of * The Expositor’s Note-Book,” * Biblical Exposi- 
tions,” “The Pilgrim Psalms,” “The Quest of the 
Chief Good,” “ The Private Letters of St. Paul and 
St. John,” &e. Containing Contributions by Canon 
Westcott, D.D.; F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.; James 
Morrison, D.D.; Professor Plumptre, M.A., D.D.; 
David Brown, D.D.; H R. Reynolds, D.D.; J. Oswald 
Dykes. D.D.; Canon Perowne, B.D.; Marcus Dods, 

| M.A. D.D.; the late T. T. Lynch; Henry Burton, 

B.A. ; and the Editor. 
| 


“ After a careful examination of the whole volume, 

| we gladly commend it as beyond all doubt one of the 
ablest aud best books of the kind recently published. 
Its tone throughout is broad, generous, and most 
earnest—ca'tholic, indeed, in the best sense of the 
word. It deals boldly and honestly with known difii- 
culties; and though uncompromising in the search for 
truth, never loses sight of the supernatural character 
of the book with which it has to deal."—Standard. 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for OCTOBER, No. 124, price 6s, will 
coutain :— 

“ReELIGIOus ArT.” 

THe Atomic THEORY OF LUCRETIUS. 

THe PoreTRy OF ALFRED TENNYSON 

THE ETRUSCANS AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 

. BOARDING-OUT OF PAUPER ORPHANS, 

. MODERN NECROMANCY. 

. ISAAC CASAUBON. 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


NOTICE.—ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to 
the Publishers immediately. 
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NEW POEM by the AUTHOR of “ The WHITE 
CROSS and DOVE of PEARLS.” 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, 5s, with Frontispiece. 


SELINA’S STORY: a Poem. By the 
Author of * The White Cross and Dove of Pearis,” &c. 


“*Selina’s Story’ is an autobiographic poem, with 
something suggestive of ‘Aurora Leigh’ in its power 
of self-analysis and description of subtle moods, its 
satire, and serious attempt to construct, as if but half 
consciously, a theory of life and art. On the whole, we 
have read this poem with great pleasure. It has a 
unity of its own; it passes here and there into passages 
of pure lyrical « utflow......We hope to meet the author 
again, if not in a precisely similar form, yet in one which 
will give ample scope for the subtlety of thought, dis- 
crimination of character, delicacy of fancy, and power 
of analysis.”"—Nonconformist. 











This day, in crown Svo, pp. 426, price 4s, illustrated. 


FOUR YEARS’ CAMPAIGN in 
INDIA. By the Rev. WILLIAM TAYLOR, Author of 
“California Life Illustrated,” “Christian Adven- 
tures in South Africa,” “ The Model Preacher,” &c. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s. 


The ATONEMENT. By R.W. Dale, 
M.A., Birmingham. Being the Congreg ational 
Union Lecture for 1875. 

“Mr. Dale exhibits all the qualifications for wl 
task—learning, a masculine intellect, deep personal 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
* Withernden,” Caterham, Surrey, REOPENS 
SEPTEMBER 21. Two vacancies. 
M ENTONE.—An Experienced TUTOR, 
1 about to return to Mentone for the winter, is 
prepared to take charge of ONE or TWO PUPILS. 
Address “ B. A.,” 3 Wesley Street, Barnsley. 


N OTIC E.—ROYAL SCHOOL of 
I MINES, Jermyn Street, London.—The 25th 
SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, the Ist OCTOBER. 
Prospectuses may be had on application. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


MAgor BARNARD, late H.M.’s 41st 

1 Regiment, B.A., F.L.S., receives a FEW BOYS 
to EDUCATE with his own Children, whose ages 
range up to 15, The situation is very healthy, and 

| has been found beneficial for delicate boys 

Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham. 


E**! BOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 
4 FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A, formerly 
Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 
Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES 
| BOYS from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. References and terms on 
application. 


tle O COURSES of LECTURES on 

MINERALS and ROCKS will be given at 
KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, by Prof. TENNANT, 
to which the public are admitted on paying the College 
fees. One course on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
from Nine to Ten o'clock, commencing Wednesday, 
October 6th, and terminating at Easter, 1876. The 
other course is given on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 
%. The Lectures are illustrated by a very extensive 
collection of specimens. 

Practical Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology is 
given by Professor Tennant, F.G.S., at his residence, 
149 Strand, W.C. 


SS grat: COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and » York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square). Founded 1849; Incorporated 
1869. 

The Session 1875-76 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
October 14 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded 
by Open Competition. Candidates to send their names 
to the Secretary. 

Prospectuses may be had at the College. 

JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
NIVERSITY EDUCATION.—A 
NEW COLLEGE, adapted for JUNIOR 

STUDENTS, about the age of 16, is being founded in 
Cambridge, under the patroaage of His Grace the 
Chancellor of the University. A few Students can be 
received in temporary premises for this October term, 
and a portion of the permanent buildings will be 
ready for 60 Students in October, 1876. Inclusive 
charge for board, tuition, and University fees, £2 28 

r week. 

Address Rey. J. L. BRERETON, Cambridge. 

JDUCATION _ in GERMANY. — 

4 First-class PROTESTANT BOARDING- 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 
Terms, £61 108 per annum. A thorough education is 
aimed at throughout the School, and in the higher 
division, consisting mainly of girls 18 years old and 
upwards, the course of study is extensive. It comprises 
Modern Languages, Ancient and Modern History, 
Ecclesiastical History. History of Literature and Art, 
Mathematics, Natural Science, and the Laws of 
Health. Plain and Fancy Neediework are also taught. 

A limited number of English Pupils is received. 
One of the Principals has lived several years in this 
country, and understands English domestic require- 
ments. 

References kindly permitted to Right Hon, John 
Bright, M.P., Rochdale, and Rev. Dr. Schoell, Ex- 
aminer to the London University, Savoy, Strand, 
London. 

For further particulars, apply to Friiulein Miiblen- 
bruck, 12 Moserstrasse, Stuttgart. 








faith and siety,and an eloquence which is not dis- 
figured by florid or tinsel ornaments.’ —ASpectator, 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


The PHENOMENA of SPIRITUAL- 
ISM SCIENTIFICALLY EXPLAINED and EX- 
POSED. By ASA MAHAN, D.D., First President of | 
Oberlin College, Ohio ; Author of * ience of Intel- | 
lectual Philosopky,” “Science of Logic,” * Doctrine 
of the Will,” &, 

“His arguments on the subject, and his account of 
the various facts that have come under his notice with | 
relation to it, will be found interesting and worthy of 





Lamb's (Charles) Complete Works. Ports. and Fac- 
simile. 
Life in London. Cruikshank’s coloured Plates. 
Lovgfellow’s Prose Works. Lilustrated by Bromley. 
Mark Twain's Choice Works. Portraits and Illusts. 
Muses of Mayfair: Vers de Société of the 19h Century. 
Napoleon III., from Caricatures. Fully Illustrated. 
Parks of London—Their Story. Coloured Pilates. 
Planché’s Pursuivant of Arms. 200 IIusts. and Plates. | 
Playing Cards—Their History, by Taylor. 60 Illusts. | 
Poe's Works. Poems, ys, and Stories. Illustrated | 
Rabelais, with Doré’s wonderful [justrations. 
Remar kable Trial Phiz’'s 60 MWustratious. 
Sheridan's Complete Works, with Poems. 10 Plates. ; 
Bigntx ards—their History. Numerous [lustrations. 
Summer Cruising in the South Seas. 24 [ilustrations. 
Syntax's Three Tours. Rowlandson’s 83 colrd. Plates. 
The: dure Hook's Humorous Works. Iliustrated 
aiton and Cotton's Complete Angier (Sir Harris 
Nicholas’s Edition), With 61 Plate Ljustrations. 
Wonderful Characters. 61 curious Plates. 
Wright's History of the Georges. Fairholt's Plates. 
Wright's History of Caricature and of the Grotesque. 
Fairhult's lilustrations, 











CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. | 


perusal.’ — Rock. | 
“ Deserving of a careful reading by every one who 
is in any way interested in spirituclism. The book is 
one which gives evidence of patient aud careful in- 
vestigation, and it deals with the whole subject ina 
truly scientific spirit." —Ldinburgh Daily Revier. 
“We strongly commend Dr. Mahan’s book to all 





who are interested in what are popularly called spirit- 
ual manifestations. ’"—Litcrary World. z 
“A treatise which bears the stamp of sound judg- 





ment and mature thought.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


Now ready, royal 32mo, price 2s 6d, gilt edges. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS: an Obituary 
Record of the Dates of the Decease of Relatives, 
Friends, and Others, With Scripture Passages and 
Extracts from Various Poets, referring to Life, 
Death, and Immortality. Printed in Violet Ink and 
Ruled for Four Entries in each Day of the Year, 
besides Addenda, Indices, &e. 


LONDON: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, Paternoster Row. 


|} from £12 to £43 for the Session. 


NIVERSITY li A LL, 
Gordon Square, London, W.C 


Principal, and Classical Tator—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A., 
Oxon., Professor of History in University College, 
London. 

Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor —J. J. 
WALKER, M.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 

Stadents at University College are received into the 
Tall and reside under collegiate discipline. Some of 
the sets of rooms are pow vacant, at rents varying 
Satisfactory re- 
ferences will be required by the Principal from all 
gentlemen desiring to be admitted into the Hall. 

The HALL will REOPEN on TUESDAY, the 5th 
of October next, the day on which the Session of the 
Facu!ties of Arts and Laws and of Science will begin 
at University College, in close proximity to which it is 
situated, 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist 
Edueational Fund bave founded tiIREE SCHOLAR 
SHIPS, of £50 per annuum each, tenable for three years 
by Students residing in the Hall, one being awarded 
every year to the candidate passing highest in the 
June Matriculation Examiuetion of the University of 
London. 

Prospectuses containing further information may be 
obtained on written application, addressed to the 
Principal, or to the Secretary at the Hall 


June, 1875 


VOOLING, REFRESHING, and 

J INVIGORATING are the effects of ROW- 
LAND'’S KALYDOR on the face and hands of ladies, 
and all exposed to the scorching rays of the sun and 
heated particies of dust. It eradicates tan, sunburn, 
&c. Price 4s 6d per bottle. ROWLAN D'S MACASSAR 
OIL prevents the hair falling off during the hot 
weather. Price 3s 64, 7s, 10s 6d family bottles, equal 


to four small; and 21s per bottle. Of all Chemists. 
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EADER - WRITER WANTED.— 

4 WANTED, for a first-class Provincial Daily 

Newspaper, of advanced Liberal principles, a 

LEADER-WRITER. 

Address “ ALPHA,” care of ADAMS and FRANCIS, 
Advertising Agents, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


SUB-EDITOR WANTED— 
WANTED, for a First-class Provincial Daily 
Newspaper, an Experienced SUB-EDITOR. 
Apply to * T.,” care of Messrs. STREET BROTHERS, | 
5 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


I ONDON. REPORTER and CORRE. | 
r 


SPONDENT WANTED.—WANTED, fora First- | ae 


class Daily Provincial Journal, a Gentleman to write a 
LONDON LETTER, and undertake the general duties | 
of a Metropolitan Representative. 
Address, “ R. J.," care of W. J. CLARKE, 85 Grace- 
church Street, London, E.C. 
OCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, | 
‘ BRIGHTON, October 6th to 13th. President— | 
The Right Hon. Lord Aberdare. Presidents of De- | 
partments:—I. Jurisprudence and Law Amendment— 
The Hon. Sir Edward Creasy, ex-Chief Ju-tice of | 
II. Education—Sir Charles Reed, Chairman | 
of London School Board. III. Health—Benjamin W. | 
Richardson, Esq., M.D., F.RS, IV. Economy and j 
Trade—M. E. Grant Duff, Esq, M.P. Council—G, W. | 
Hastings, Esq., Chairmau of Repression of Crime 
Section; Lieut-Gen. E. F. Ducane, C.B., R.E., Chair- 
man of Board of Directors of Convict Prisons. Papers | 
to be sant in by the 25th September. Prospectuses and | 
information may be obtained at the Offices of the Con- 
gress, Brighton ; og 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
C. W. RYALLS, General Secretary. 


Ceylon. 


HE FIFTEENTH CHURCH CON- 
GRESS will be held at STOKE-UPON-TRENT, 
on October 5th, 6th. 7th, aud 8th, 1875. 

Programmes and Tickets are now ready. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS, admitting to all the Meetings 
of the week. 7s 6d each. 

DAY TICKETS, admitting to all the Meetings of 
one day (to be specified), 3s each. 

EVENING TICKETS, admitting to the Meetings of 
one evening (to be specified), Is each. 

These Tickets may now be bad on application to the 
Hon. Secretaries, Church Congress, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
accompanied by P.O.O, payable to T. W. MINTON. 

The name and address of the person for whom each 
ticket is intended must be given. 

Lodgings, at moderate rates, in Stoke and the neigh- 
bouring towns, can be recommended by the Hon. Secs. 


ORTH-LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower Street. W.C.— 

The Committee earnestly plead for PECUNIARY 
ASSISTANCE. The receipts this season have been 
unusually’ small, whilst the cost of maintenance in- 
creases with the high price of provisions. Contribu- 
tions will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretary. Bankers, Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
Strand, and Messrs. Smith, Payne. and Co, Lombard 


Street. _ HENRY J. KELLY, R. N., Secretary. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
e GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 


Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years’ 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—18 Wigmore Street, London, W. Manufactory—The 
Brinemead Ww orks, Grafton Road, N.W 


RURY LAN and Mrs. 
BOUCICAULT in great Irish Drama 
SHAUGHRAUN, illustrated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. ‘To conclude with A NABOB 
FOR an HOUR. Prices from 6d to £44s. Doors open 
at 6.50, commence at 7. Box-oflice open from 10 till 5 
daily. 
POYAL IKISHL LINEN WRITING- 
\ PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker's name 
and following trade marks woven in every sheet :— 
First Quality, “Royal Iris h Linen,” and Crown; 
Second Quality, * Pure F lax,” Irish Harp and Crown. 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post free for Six- 
pence. Wholesale of Man us Wakb and Co., Royal 
Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


M ALVERN WATERS. 


BY RROWS GENUINE MALVERN 

WATERS, | 

Prepared at the PURE CRYSTAL SPRINGS in the 
MALVEKN HILLS, are of unsurpassed purity. 

NV ALVER SELTZER, SODA, 

F POTASH, LITHIA, and LEMONADE. 
SIX DOZENS CARRIAGE FREE. 
Address—W. and J, BURROW, MALVERN. 
(Established 1850.) 


Patentees of the Slider Wine Bins and Mineral 
Water Racks, 








= and CO’S SOUPS, 
PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


TORK and GAME PIES; also, 


E \SSENCE of BEEF, BEEF ‘TEA, 
SOUP, and other 


‘T URTLE 
QP ECIALITIES 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
JU Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


the wearer. 
TPURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO. 
CARPET MANUFACTU — TO THE ROYAL 
FAMIL 


for INVALIDS. | 


85 and 36 OLD BOND STRE ET, LONDON, W. | 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1861, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 
Empty Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'’S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORKRTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 
ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 


ings, Strand, W.C. 
INAHAN LL. WHISKY. 


This celebrated =. most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES. 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork “branded 
“KINAHAN’S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e 





SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E. 

Lo gan SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
In consequence of Spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LE A 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 

after this date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; aud Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world. |.—[November, 1s74] 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.’ 








FREDk. E DW "ARDS AND SON'S S 


ECONOMICAL TIL 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. ‘They 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at 


ED KITCHENERS. 


to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 


The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on aqptention. 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILL 


A COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—-TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 





NO BREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TIN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


50 Bold Street, 


Now ready, New Edition. 
i ESSRS. FELTOE and 
1 PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, Ww. 


[UF RACOMBE HOTEL, 
ILFRACOMBE, NORTH DEVON, 
Accessible from all parts by Ste: um and Rail—See 
Time-Tables. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wineg 
perfect, with choice of 250 rooms. Tariff on application 


to Manager. 
H. J. NICOLL, 


Merchant Clothier to the Queen, the Royal Family, 

and the Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Ciyjj 

Outfitter. 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 99 

Cornhill, London. 10 Mosley Street, Manchester ; 

Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


SON’s 


NEW ov ERCOAT, the “CON. 
f NAUGHT," has been introduced at the above 
establishments for the coming season, which will be 
found for Gentlemen and Boys a& most useful garment 
for Walking or Travellicg purposes. The shape of 
the design is similar to Nicoll's reg sistered Paletot, 
but longer, falling about half-way between the knees 
and ancles, and is therefore a great protection in cig 
of rain, without being so cumbersome as the long 
Ulster. 





OR LADIES S.—The New Jac kets and 
Cloaks for the coming season are ready for 

we egies 
*.* H. J. NICOLL has established 
throughout the United Kingdom. 


Agencies 
Wholesale Depart- 


| ment, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear of the Regent- 


| Street premises, 


ir 


London. 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro. 


| duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM § 








BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be used as such, usefally or ornament- 
ally, as by no test can it be distinguished from rea} 











silver. 

| Fiddle} Bead cage 

Patterns :~— lor Old! or 
| Sit ver. Thread} Shell. 
Per doz. £°s a £8 a sa 

Table Forks or Spoons ....... | 110.) 2 - 5. 
Dessert do. do. oa B 8.58 i i 7 
DOW DOOD vcccseesessecesesescccceses Se Eee pS 


These are as strongly plated and in every ann 
at least equal to what other bouses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
quality of Fiddle Pattern :—Table Spoons and Forks, 
23s per doz.; Dessert, 17s per doz.; Tea Spoons, 128 
per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15a to £25; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £21; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 Lis; 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s ; Crust aud Liquor Frames, 
Plated Dessert Knives ani Forks, Fish-eating Kuives 
and Forks and Carvers, at proportionate prices, All 
kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

ILLIAM S BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiot- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustratious of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Streot; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—8t Newman 8t., 
and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8, BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate. 

+" RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 

* The Caracas Cocoa of 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr 
kK RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ vod, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Liassall. 

NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 


L OLLOWAY’S P IL LS& OIN NTME NT. 

—Rbeumatism in both an acute and chronic 
form is peculi arly rife in this country amongst all 
classes. The damp-mvist character of the climate, the 
nature of the soil, and the necessary exposure to which 
so many are exposed in their avocations, are ove and 
all most fertile causes of this dreadful complaint. 
The intense agony of acute rheumatism, and the 
wearing, dragging pain of it, when chronic, most have 
wituessed in others, if happily they have not experi- 
enced it in their own person. Hollows ay’s remedies 
will be found an unspeakable comfort to all such 
sufferings, for they are so readily aud easily used, and 
their beneficial effects are so marked, that none should 
be without them. 


ae MRS. S A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
Hi RESTORER or DRESSING 





e quality.”—Food, 


such 





; Haosell 








will RESTORE Grey /or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al! dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, WC. 





G 


— | 


pe 
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CARSON’S PAINT. 


NISED BY THE QUEBN AND H.R.H. THE PRINcs 
— OF WALES. 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATe Hit1, Lonpon, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


~ JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


sOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





wro STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 


Sold by all Stationers. 


Full particulars, post free, of HENRY STONE, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, BANBURY. 


SORT YOUR PAPERS 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 


CASH’S KNITTED 


ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
See the words “J. and J. Cash's Patent Rough 
Towel” woven on each, 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 





Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 

N 


AND 


M oF es 
C 


W EB B’S 
OMPLETE SERVICES OF PLATE 


IN OAK CASES, 
FOR SHOOTING LODGES, 
FOR YACHTING AND BOATING, 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY. 
Special Lists post free. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES PoOsT Free, 
MANSION - Hovse BvriLprnes, PovLtry, 


LONDON; and OXFORD STREBT (76,77, and 
78), West Enp. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-RooMs: THE 


TO INVESTORS. 
| Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| ENNINGTON and CO’S 
| MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
| taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
| enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 


per cent. 
} PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal 


| Buildings, London, E.c. 
DJHGCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, Lond on.—Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 


Exchange 


1782. Insur- 


| ances effected in all parts of the world. 


| GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SON J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


| Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
| ISSUED upon Adelaide and the priucipal towns in 
| South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected 
| Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
| Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, instituted in 1831, for 
Mutual Assurance. - 

Head Office—26 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Manager—THOMAS BoND SPRAGUE, M.A. 
Secretary—WILLIAM FINLAY. 

Office in London—69 King William Street, E.C. 
Resident Secretary—J. W. Bet. 

The Report of the Directors for the year ending 
March 1, 1875, can now be had, or will be forwarded 
post-free, on application. 

IVE PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 
The Directors of 
The CADOGAN and HANS PLACE ESTATE 
(Limited 
are prepared to issue DEBENTURES in sums of £100 
each, bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 
r annum. 
Full particulars can be had on application to the 
Secretary, at the 
Offices, 32 GREAT GEORGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





LA” LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


















Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1874 +» £5,547, 084 
Income for the past year........ erence oe 512,730 
Amount paid on Death to Decem ee 10,228,346 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 

years ended 31st D ber last 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 

allotted 5,523,138 





Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
tothe Office. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Pi Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
ge AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNATRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Parb-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000. 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,900. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
| Henry Lancelot Holland, 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. 





Octavius E. Coope, Esq., Esq. 
AS Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.P., F.R.S. 
John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. 6 
Charles Emanuel Good- | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 


hart, Esq. | Dudley Robert Smith, 
| Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. ili 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, E-q. 


This Company offers— 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits, suc 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

OANS, 
in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not Jess than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tontine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT C, TUCKER, Secretary pro fem. 


pps EFORD’s FLULD MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St, London ; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


STIMA and 
((uRonic BRONCHITIS. 


The most effectual remedy will be 
found to be 





_ ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
R EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 

’ __ Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'’S 
PY RETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 


| 
' 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. | 





ee TATULA, 
prepared in all forms, for smoking 
‘ and inhalation, by 
AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
Sold by them, and a!! other Chemists, 


RITON MEDICAL and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 

The Directors have determined, with the consent and 
approval of their ShareholJers, to establish a New 
Series of Members by means of a New Company. 

The BRITON LIFE ASSOCIATION (Limited), with 
Special Capital of HALF-A-MILLION, the first issue 
of which in 100,000 shares of £1 each, FULLY PAID, 
with no further liability, are now offered to the Public. 

Five per cent. interest will be paid half-yearly till the 
year 1880, at which date the first investigation for 
profits will be made, whea the Shareholders will be 
entitled to Twenty per cent. of the divisible profits in 
addition. 





Directors. 

Francis Wess, Esq., Southampton Buildings, Chan- 
cery Lane. Chairman. 

Samuel Richards, M.D., Bedford Square, Deputy- 
Chairman. 

Wilson Ancell, Esq.. Mumford Court, Cheapside, 

John Brown, Esq.. Rigbo!t Lodge, Brook Green, 

George Chapman, Esq., Cockspur Street, W.C. 

Frederick N. Caarrington, Esq., Stepney Green. 

Millis Coventry, Esq. Corn Exchange Ciambers, 
Seething Lane. 

T. B. Jones, Esq., Angell Town, Brixton. 

J. B. Monckton, Esq., Wimpole Street, W. 

Matthew Pilcher, Esq., Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, 

Smith Richards, Esq., Bedford Square. 

EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 

Colonel Blandy, Chief Constable of Berkshire, Reading. 

C—- Bradley, Esq, Aketon Hall, Castleford, York- 
shire. 

Henry Moffatt, Esq., of Edlin, J.P. for the county of 
Edinburgh. 

E. J. Oliver, Esq., Walworth Road. 

G. B, Owens, M.D., J.P., Lord Mayor Elect of Dublin. 

William Smith, Esq., Goole Grange, Goole. 

STOCKBROKER.—J.G. Bone, 2 Copthall Court, London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Bell, Stewards, and Co., 49 Lincoln's Inn Fielde. 

—— Deane, Chubb, and Co., 14 South Square, Gray's 
nn. 


BANKERS. 
London and County Bauk (Covent Garden Branch). 
ACTUARY AND MANAGER—John Messent, F.LA. 
Offices—429 Strand, London. 


The primary object of this Company is the creation 
of a New Series of the BRITON MEDICAL and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSOCIATION upon a perfectly 
independent basis, and entirely free from any of the 
existing liabilities or engagements of the parent Insti- 
tution, which, though contiouing on its present basis, 
will devote its more immediate attention to its ex’ 
contracts and the profitable investment of its funds. 

The BRITON MEDICAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION had on the 3lst December last up- 
wards of 26,000 existing policies, assuring the sum of 
£7,362,183, producing an annual income of £222,385. 
Its net assets amounted to £659,305, exclusive of its 
large uncalled capital. 

It has been determined, on the highest Actuarial ad- 
vice, to continue this large busi as an independent 
First Series, and to create a Second Series, in the 
form of a new Company, with a distinct capital for 
fresh policy-holders. 

The creation of a New Series is not a novel idea. It 
has been adopted by some of the largest and most 
successful Assurance Companies, and in the present 
instance it can be more effectually established by 
means of a new Company, which, having the benefit 
of an existing organisation of over 2,000 Agencies in 
perfect working order, will commence operations with 
advantages never before enjoyed by any similar 
iustitution. : 

The new Company will, under special agreement, 
undertake the collection of the income of the old 
Society at a fixed scale of commission, and will have 

| the privilege of working all its well-established 








branches, agencies, and otber valuable connections, 
| The value of these will be best appreciated by the fact 
| that the old Association has transacted nearly, if not 
| quite, the largest business of any kindred institution 
| of the same age. In the ten years ended 3lst Decem- 
| ber, 1873, the new annual premiums amounted to an 
| average of £21,698 per annum. Herce the prospects 
| of the new Company are exceptionally encouraging, 
| and offer inducements for the investment of capital 

seldom to be met with, It will be able at once to com- 
| mand a large and lucrative business without incurring 
the heavy outlay usually inseparable from the forma- 

tion and development of similar institutions. 
The Directors have caused full estimates to be made 
as to every point of this scheme, and have submitted 
| the details to four actuaries of the highest eminence, 
| Viz.:—Mr. ©, J. Bunyon, M.A., Actuary of the Norwich 

Union Life [osurance Society; Mr. A. H. Bailey, 

F.1.A., Actuary of the London Assurance Corporation ; 

Mr. Marcus N. Adler, M.A., F.L.A., Actuary of the Al- 

liance Insurance Company; and Mr. Arthur Pearson, 

F.LA., Actuary of the Metropolitan Life Assurance 
| Society (whose report, together with the special valua- 
| tion of the Old Series Company, which has been inde- 

pendently checked by Dr. W. Farr, F R.S., of the 
} General Register Office, Somerset House, and Mr. Geo, 
| Humphreys, M.A., of the Eagle Insurance Company, 
| may be had on application). 

Persons taking 100 shares or upwards may pay 10s 
on application, and 108 by two instalments of 53 each, 
at intervals of three months; and persons taking 500 
shares or upwards may pay 5s on application, and the 

balance by three instalments of 5s each, at similar in- 
| tervals. Share warrants payable to bearer will also 
| be issued. 
} A large portion of the first issue of capital has al- 
ready been taken up by the Directors and their friends, 
| and the remainder is now offered, in the firat place, to 
! the shareholders and policyholders of the old Company, 
| and next to the public generally, to whom the Direc- 
| tors confidently recommend the investment as one of 
au unusually promising nature. 
| The Memorandum and Articles of Association may 
be seen at the Registered Offices of the Company as 
above, 

Forms of Application for sbares may be obtained 
from any of the District Managers or Agents of the 
Company, the Broker, or divect from the Company's 
Chief Office, 429 Strand, or its City Branch, 2i Cornhill. 


i 
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THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS 
OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 
CAN BE HAD AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





Mrs. Oxipuant, Author of 


WHITELADIES. 


“A Rose in June,” &c. 


FATED to be FREE. 


“ Off the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WITH HARP and CROWN. 


* Ready-Money Mortiboy,” &c. In 3 vols. 


’ ‘ a ’ > 
FIGHTING the AIR. By 
Author of “ Love's Conflict,” *‘ Prey of the Gods,” * 
“ Woman against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘The story is written by an experienced pen, and runs smoothly and without 
offort, and we can but wish it every success."—John Bull 


By 


In 3 vols. 
sy Jean Incetow, Author of 
By the Authors of 


Frorexce Marnryar, 


Her Lord and Master,” 


A SILENT WITNESS. By Epuunp Yarrs, Author | 


* The Yellow Flag.” ** The Impending 
&e. 3 vols. 


* Broken to Harness,” 


of “Black Sheep,” 
“A Righted Wrong,” 


Sword,” “ A Waiting Race,” 
‘* We are able heartily to recommend it to our readers.”"—Standard. 


FORGOTTEN LIVES. By the Author of ‘Olive 
Varcoe.” In 3 vole. 
“It is written to advance the Woman's-Rights movement, and is marked by the 
moderation and modesty, the taste, tact, and temper which have brought the 
movement into such good repute."—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A, 
Author of “ A Terrible Secret,” &c, 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Fleming's sensational title will not disappoint those who have a taste for 
wonders." —Athenwum, 


The WARNAGHS: 
Ocean. By FRANK Usner, Author of 
Love,” &c. In 3 vols. 

“ Mr. Usher shows he is equally at home in the tropics and in the frozen sea."— 

Standard. 


LISSADEL ; or, In Stony Places: a Story. 
JULIUS POLLOCK. 3 vols. 
“ The characters are well contrasted, and interest is ably sustained."—City Press 


NOT LANCELOT, nor ANOTHER. By Francis 
CaRR. 3 vols. 
* Is sufficiently interesting to make the reading of it a real pleasure.”—Spectator. 


The FORTUNES of MAURICE CRONIN. By M. 


L. KENNY. 3 vols. 
“The tone of the book throughout is good and healthy."—Sfandard. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. 


MAXWELL JERDAN. 1 vol. crown 8yo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. 


FLEMING, 


a Romance of the Arctic 
“The Three Oxonians,” “A Strange 


By Mrs. 


By 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo, price 7s 64, cloth. 


A STUDY of HAMLET, By Frank A. Marsnatt. 
London: LONGMANS and Co, 


RECORD-OFFICE CAL ENDARS of STATE PAPERS DURING the Ci /MMON. 
YEALTH beee- 1650. 


In aoe 8vo, pp. 778, price 15s, cloth, 


NALENDAR of STATE PAP ERS, Domestic Series 

J) the COMMONWEALTH, Vol. L.. 1649-1650, preserved in the State- Paper 
Department of H.M.’s Public Record Office. Edited by MARY ANNE Evererr 
GREEN, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, with the sanction of H.M,’ 3 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

*,* This Caiendar is in continuation of those during the reigns from Edward VI, 
to é harles IL, and contains a mass of new information. 


8, during 





London: LoNGMANS and Co. and TriibNER and Co, Oxford: PARKER and Co, 
Cambridge: MACMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, BLack. Dublin: 
A. THOM. 

COMTE’'S SOCIAL STATICS. 
On Wednesday, October 6, will be published, in Svo. 
Ts SOCIAL STATICS, or the ABSTRACT LAWS of 
HUMAN ORDER. By AvGuste ComTg. Translated by FREpDERicK 


HARRISON, M.A. 
*.* Being the Se cond Volume of —— s ** System of Positive Polity, or Treatise 
on Soc iology.” to be completed in Four Volumes, published separately, and each 
forming in some degree an independent Treatise. 
Vol. . GENERAL VIEW of POSITIVISM, translated by J. H. 


8vo, price 21s, 





EBRipGes, ¥.B, 
_London: LONGMANS and CO. 


(= AMBERS'S 


Curiosities of Fever Infection. By W 
Waterside Sketches, (Chambers. 
Notes about the Mint. 

The Fairy Folk. 

Practical Hints for the Sick-room. 

The Zuider Zee. 
‘The Two Bachelors, 


Price 7d. 


JOURNAL OCTOBER, 


for 





Vagaries of the Brain. 

Story of Basset, 

Anecdotes of Dan O'Connell. 

American English. 

A Sixteenth-Century “ Claimant.” 
| A Day's Betrothal. 
The Month: Science and Arts. 
Marston Rock, Three Poetical Pieces. 

The FLAG of DISTRESS. By re Mayne Reid. Chapters 12—23. 

W. and R. CHAMBERS, Le onc jon and Edinburgh. 


L ONDON LIBRARY, 12 S'S SQUARE. 


In Two Parts. 


St. JAMES'S SQUARE, 


Price 12s to Members, 





Just published, in One Volume, super-royal 8vo, pp. 1,062. 
16s to Non-members. 
ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY, Fourth 
Edition, with Preface, Laws, and Regulations, List of Members, and Classified 
Iudex of Subjects. 


(y= HOUSES with a STORY, illustratedy—See the BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 44d—Plan of Hotel for Leghorn—View of 
City Bank, Ludgate Hill—The Londesborough Armour—* Proud Preston,” addi- 
tions—St. James's Hall—Longfellow’s Address to Students, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New and Marvellous Enter- 
Vv tainment, the CASTAWAY; or, the Unlucky Cruiser, commonly called 
Crusoe, with Descriptive, Buffo, and Original Songs, by Mr. George Buckland, and 
Two New Ghost Scenes. Twice daily, at 4 and 9—AUSTRALIAN MEATS, and 
How to Cook them; or, Economical Cooking. with lilustratious and Experiments, 
by Professor Gardner, daily.—ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, Vast and Present, by Mr. 
Malden, with Sailor in full Arctic Costume. Many other Entertainments. 


Admission, 1s. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Lecture, NEW ZEALAND; 
King, profusely Illustrated 


or, the Southern Wonderland, by Mr. J. L. 
with Photographs by the Author, D. L. Mundy, F.R.G.S. Admission, 1s. 











SCHOOL ATLASES, 


By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c., 
Author of * The Royal Atlas,” * The Physical Atlas,” &c. 


|puE 


the 8th October. 


ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 


TIVE GEOGRAPHY. New and Enlarged 


Edition. 26 Maps, clearly and uniformly printed 
in colours, with Index. Imp. 8vo. Half-bound, 
128 6d. THE ATONEMENT OF 


tration.) Chaps. 9. 
The Pomegranate - Bud. 
Struck down. 
AT THE SEASIDE. 
SACRIFICIAL MEDICINE. 
Hounks IN A LIBRARY. 
MONEY FOR SCIENCE 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


illustrated, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography,, 
Meteorology, and Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition. 20 Coloured Maps. Imp. 8vo. 
Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. A Newand 
Enlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Plates. With an 
Elementary Survey of the Heavens, designed as 
an accompaniment to this Atlas, by ROBERT 
GRANT, LL.D., &c., Professor of Astronomy, and 
Director of the Observatory in the University of 
Glasgow. Imp. 8vo. Half-bound, 12s 6d. 


Tue HAND OF 
Chaps. 16. A 
at the Lodge. 
berta’s Louse. 20. 
Streets. — Ethelberta's. 
room. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 








QUARTERLY 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS by 





JOUN Mu RRAY, Albemarle Street. ’ 
On the 29th ‘September (One Shilling). No. 190. 
Se CORNHILL 
OCTOBER 
bU MAURIER and A. Hopkins. 
CONTENTS. 
LEAM DUNDAS 
Las Cosas de Espana. 1), 


No. 11. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF DANTE. 
ETHELBERTA, 
Turopike-road, 17. 
A Large 
Near Sandbourne.—London 
21, Ethelberta’s Drawing- 


and Co., 


lonthly, 







VE, 


Price 


REVIEW. I LACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN 


for OCTOBER, 1875. No. DCCXX. 


CONTENTS. 
THE LONDON Po.Lics-CourtTs. 
WRECKED OFF THE RIFF COAST. 
SUBORDINATION. 
SuNDRY SuBJECTS—MONEY. 


| 
| 2s 6d. 
! 


THE British SEA-FISHERIES. 
MAGAZINE for | MICHAEL ANGELO. 
With L[llustrations by GEORGE Tue DiLemMaA. Part 6 


W. BLackwoob and Sens, Edinburgh and London 


VRASER’S MAGAZINE 
No. LXX. OCTOBER. 


(With an Lllus- 


iets * 
1]. Among Pitfalls, 12. CONTENTS 
Is MONARCHY AN ANACHRONISM ? 
ON PETROLEUM AND OIL-WELLS, 


. iR . |} Some REMARKS ON OuR RELATIONS WITH Russia 
"per ¢ 38 :, . » : > J 
Cowper aud Rousseau, | pig Cyanacrern OF Mary Twvor. 
PROPER Usks OF WEALTH. 


THE VENETIAN NAVY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
OLD CHINA. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A CRUISE IN THE BALTIC. 

How HisTorY IS SOMETIMES WRITTEN. 

THe Screxce CONGRESS AT NANTES. 


| ON A UNIVERSITY CURRICULUM 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
A} 


(With an Illustration.) 
An inner Room 


Public Hall. 19. Ethel- 


15 Waterloo Place. = 
ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


2s 6d 











ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. [lili CON rEMPOR ARY REVIEW. No. 192, for OCTOBER. Price 1s. 
“etl Ta ag a fol * ‘ CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER 
A New and Evlarged Edition, 21 Coloured Maps. " LN mercies. IV 

Imp. 8vo. Half bound, 12s 6d, 1. NoTeEsS ON CONTEMPORARY QUESTIONS. By the late ; ATURAL BELIG ‘ace se mee 
Bishop Thirlwall. 1. Church Parties —2. Eccle- | 2- THE( ve x. INCHARGE, By Mrs.Olipbant, Chap- 
siastical Vestments 3. Heaven.—4. Ought we to ters Pag ts ° aie 

ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL obey the New Court?—5. The Eucharistic Con- 3. A Leng gr MASTER oF THE Renaissance, By tl 
Sas ior Cl vrainegee 1 ai Me .- HY, for the U spe . troversy.—i he Divisions in the Chureh. Rev. M. b reighton. , p Womes. By 
Dalenti eee aoe Toderx ap of ¢ anaan anc 2, THE ETRUSCANS, By A.S. Murray. 4, JouUN KNoX A ND is R ALA TIO ST OME s 
‘alestine, with General Index. Svo, half-bound, és 3. ON CERTAIN PROPOSED CHANGES IN INTERNATIONAL __ Robert Louis Stevenso®. Part Li —- ee 
Law. By W.E. Hall. 5. Torguato TAsso; His Lire ANvb Works. IL. By 

. > ans . oe 2) eTITIONG te Dans herive M, Phillimore. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh +. WEST-INDIAN SuPEasririons, By C. J. Branch. Bag rpc % i 

aa oo 5 7 "IEW IRACLE , H : AMERICAN Heroine. By Agnes Macdonel! 
ind London. gig |: ° THe Historica ICAL VIEW OF MinAcLes. By James “3 yes Aone ! as oe. Bed n yne : 
: 8vo. price 3s 6d. r 6. NOTES AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E, Grant 8. THE * gg sey Ory Paani a oF lh ga 
OSES: a Drama. By FE. Carrenter Duff, MP. VL 9 Nor —y by: ae Fiera By Wi wd Henley. 
M. “ge “1 7, THe IPALIAN ANSWER TO THE EUROPEAN CuUkCH ecg “aca tenet eile JPrcclitgen ar acpereis Werke 

} , A.. late Fellow o t Trinity Hall, Camb., aud QUESTION. By A. Taylor ~~ 10, Tue Ext meee I wra gige ig ‘ ‘ Y jorerasee MD 
Aut 5 of “* Narcissus, and other Poems. ; s 8. “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. By Prof. Lightfoot. NAN OF LS6S AND 187 he By Jo 1 a J egy oo 
E. MOXON "and Co., 1 Amen Corner, Paternoster 6. Papias of Hierapolis (continued). ae -urator indian Suscmme 


> 


tow, E.C. 


STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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T-B00K8 IN ENGLISH 
TEXT -OTERATURE, &o. 
A NEW CONCISE ENGLISH DIC- 


) Y, Etymological and Pronouncing, includ- 
fa + os copious selection of Scientific, Techuical, 
and other Terms and Phrases. Designed for use 
in Schools and Colleges, and as @ Handy-book for 
General Reference. By the Revs. JAMES STOR- 
wonTH and P. H. PHetr. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 785, 7s 6d. 


SCHOOLROOM EDITION of the 
ABOVE. Combining the advantages of an ordi- 
nary Pronouncing School Dictionary and an Ety- 
mological Spelling-Book. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 254, 2r. 


The HANDY SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
Pronouncing and Explanatory. Containing Lists 
of Prefixes and Postfixes; Rules for —_— cor- 
rectly; Words same in Sound, but different in 
Spelling and Meaning; Common Abbreviations; 
and Common Quotations from the Latin, French, 
&c. For use in Elementary Schools. By the same. 
16mo, pp. 260, 94. 


ENGLISH PROSE COMPOSITION: a 


Practical Manual for use in Schools, By JAMES 
Currtz, M.A. Tenth Edit’on, 1s 61. 


MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITI- 
CAL: designed mainly to show Characteristics of 
Style. By W. MINTO, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH 
POETS, from CHAUVER to SHIRLEY. By the 
Same. One vol. crown 8vo, 93. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. By Various Authors. Edited by Rev. 
W. Lucas CoLiins, M.A. Feap. Svo, 28 6d each. 

Just published, price 3s 6d. 

ADITUS FACILIORES: an Easy 
Latin Construing-Book, with Complete Vocabulary. 
By A. W. Potrs, LL.D. Head Master of Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, and some-time Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge; ard the Rev. C. 
DARNELL, M.A, Head Master of Cargilfleld Pre- 
paratory Schoo!, Edinburgh, and late Scholar of 
Pembroke and Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 


TEXT-BOOKS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 


of Students. With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoology. By HENRY ALLEYNE 
NICHOLSON, M_D., F.R.S.E., F.G.S., &c, Professor 
of Natural History in the University of St. 
Andrew's. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 732, with 300 Engravings on Wood, 
12s 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use 


of Schools. By the Same. Second Edition, En- 
larged. Crown 8vo, 188 Engravings on Wood, 6s. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Junior Classes. By the 
Same. With 156 Engravings. A New Edition, 
Revised and considerably Enlarged, 2s 6d. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL HISTORY, 
for Beginners; being Descriptions of a Progres- 
sive Series of Zoological Types. By the Same. 
Feap. 8vo, with Engravings, 1s 6d. 

of 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 
GEOLOGY. Descriptive and Industrial. By 
Davip Pace. LL.V., F.R.G.S., &c., Professor of 
Geology in the Durham University of Physical 
Science, Newcastle. With Engravings and Glos- 
rary of Scientific Terms. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 7s 6d. 

of 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
Saas ares” the Same. Tenth and Enlarged 


A MANUAL of BOTANY, Anatomical 
and Physiological. for the Use of Students. By 
RoBerT Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S, Lecturer 
on Botany under the Science and Art Department 
of the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion. Cr 8vo, with numerous IIlustrations, 12s 6d. 


A 


GEOGRAPAICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 


GRAPHY, Mathematical, Physical, and Political. 
By the Rev. ALEX. Mackay, LL.D. F.R.GS. A 
New Edition, showing the result of the Census 
of the British Empire for 1871. 7s 6d. 
Thirty-fourth Thousand. 

ELEMENTS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Revised to the 
Present Time, 3s. 

Second Edition, Revised. 

The INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Industrial, and Commercial. Intended 
as an Intermediate book between the Author's 
“ Outlines of Geography " and “ Elements of Geo- 
graphy.” By the Same. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, 2s. 

Seventy-sixth Thousand. 

OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY 

By the Same. Revised to the Present Time. 1s. 
Fifty-eighth_ Thousand 

FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. By 
the Same. Revised to the Present Time. 18mo, 
pp. 56. Sewed, 4d; in cloth, 6d. 

INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davin Page, 
LL.D., F.RS.E., &c. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Extended. 2s 6d. 

ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of PHYSI- 


CAL GEOGRAPHY. By the Same. Second Edition, 
Enlarged, 5s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plans, Period I., price 48 6d. 


ENGLISH HISTORY 
For the Use of Public Schools. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, M.A. 


Fellow of University College, and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University C leges, Oxford ; 
late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College. o- or 


Crown 8vo. 


AN 


PERIOD I. MEDIZVAL MONARCHY: From the 
to Richard III. A.D. 449-1485. 


PERIOD II. PERSONAL MONARCHY: From Henry VII. to James II. 
A.D. 1485-1688, (Yearly ready. 


PERIOD III. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY: From William and Mary to 
the Present Time. A.D. 1688-1837. (/n the press. 


Departure of the Romans 
[Vow ready. 





RIVINGTONS: London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements have again been 
made with the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply during the Season of a)! forthcoming Books 
of merit and geuveral interest. 

The Collection of Standard Works, to which all Subscribers have ready access, will also be further augmented 
from time to time by the addition of Copies of the New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are 
still in demand. 

Revised Lists of Books recently added to the Library and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 





BOOK SOCIETTES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 








The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE (published this day) 
contains PAPERS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS, by RICHARD JEFFERIES and J. 
W. COMYNS CARR; BIOGRAPHICAL PAPERS by GEORGE BARNETT 
SMITH and EVELYN CARRINGTON; a CRITICAL ARTICLE by the Rev, 
Dr. LEARY; anda COMPLETE NOVEL anda COMPLETE TALE by Mrs. 
CASHEL HOEY and MORTIMER COLLINS, respectively. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








MR. VAN LAUN'’S TRANSLATION OF MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Now ready, Vol. II., demy 8vo, cloth, 183, with Six Original Etchings by LALAUZE. 


CONTENTS.—Schoo! for Hushands—The Bores—School for Wives—School for Wives Criticised—Impromptu 
of Versailles and Forced Marriage—with Introductory Notices and Notes. 


A few Copies on Large Paper, India Proofs, 31s 6d per Volume. 
Prospectuses on application at the Booksellers’. 


Edinburgh : W. PATERSON. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 
My Love, She’s but a Lassie. By 


the Author of “ Queenie.” 3 vols. 
Wild Hyacinth. By Mrs. Ran- 
3 vols. 


DOLPH, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 


“* Wild Hyacinth ’ will take its stand by the side of 
the best novels of ourday. No writer of fiction has pro- 
duced a more delightful and interesting book.” —Court 


Off the Roll. By Katharine 


Kina, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 


“ The author knows how to construct a very pretty 
story, and to tell it with both pathos and humour.”— 


Standard. 
Eva’s Fortunes. By Mrs. 
3 vols. 


SmyrTutes, Author of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 
“A fascinating story, by an author of no mean power 
and ability." —John Bull. 


Fay Arlington. By Anne Beale, 


Author of ** Simplicity and Fascination,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Beale’s book is enchanting.”"—Jokn Bull. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 





Mss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
a ee 
The NEW NOVEL, by Author of “ Lady Audley's 
Secret.” 
In 3 vols., at all the Libraries. 
ee to FORTUNE. 








8vo, cloth, illustrated, with 140 Engravings, 4s 6d. 
NTRUTT’S (JOSEPH) SPORTS and 
PASTIMES of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND; 
including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May- 
games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, &c. 
With a Copious Index, by WILLIAM HONE, author of 
the “ Every day Book,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TkeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
Just published, price 2s 6d. _— 
RENCH GRAMMAR. In Two Parts. 
Parr IL, by Mons. Dargué, Principal French 
Master of Dulwich College. 
London: Retre Brotuers, Charterhouse Buildings. 


Just published, Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged, 
small 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

N DIET and REGIMEN in SICK- 
NESS and HEALTH, and on the Interdepend- 

ence and Prevention of Di and the Diminuti 

of their Fatality. By Horace Dopeit, M.D., Consult- 

ing Physician to the Royal Hospital for Diseases of the 

Chest, &., &c. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136 Gower Street, 
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ON OCTOBER ist WILL BE PUBLISHED SECOND 
EDITION OF 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL 


JOHN LATOUCHE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY 
THE RIGHT HON. T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


From the ATueENxuM.—* We advise readers to take to this book, with 
the assurance that they will find a great deal of good material in it, a 
sound, healthy way of thinking, and absolutely no “goody” cant, that 
pest of current books of travel.” 


From the Tiwes.—“ An enterprising tourist desirous to venture upon 
comparatively untrodden ground for a Jate autumn or an early spring 
trip, may go further than Portugal and fare worse; and if he directs 
his steps to that country, he can hardly hope for a more genial ‘li 
entertaining fellow-traveller than Mr. John Latouche......A well- 
informed traveller, a shrewd observer, and a sympathising man of the 


and as a description of the people, their manners and habits, his book 
cannot fail to be read with lively interest throughout.” 


From the Morxtnc Post.—* The author's observation is both keen 
and far-sighted, while his travelling companion is almost as interesting 
as the squire of the knight of La Mancha.” Seconp Norice.—* The 
author evidently travelled with his eyes and ears open, and used both 
to good purpose; and although his impressions are recorded from 
memory, instead of boing noted at the time, yet they afford a more 
complete picturo of Portuguese life than any modern writer has 
supplied.” 





From the Acapemy.—“ We have said nothing of the antiquities, 
Roman and medixval, with which Portugal abounds; nothing of the 
beauties of scenery which Mr. Latouche so ably describes, nor have we 
given our readers a specimen of the quiet humour which pervades nearly 
every page of this entertaining book. Space will only allow us to add 
that those who read Mr. Latouche’s Travels when they first appeared 
in the New Quarterlg Magazine will be glad to possess them in a per- 
manent form, and those whe now make acquaintance with them for the 
first time will derive an amount of pleasure from their perusal which 
few books of similar charactor afford.” 


From the Patn Matt Gazetre.—‘‘ Mr. Latouche has produced a 
singularly interesting and readable book......I[t is obviously the work 
not only of a scholar and historian, but of a very acute observer of men 
and manners, who, having seen the cities and come to know the mind 
of many people, has acquired that width and justness of view, that 
definiteness of conception of a race and its tendencies which is the last 
accomplishment of the philosophical traveller...... Without far longer ex- 
tracts than our spaco permits, justice could not be done to tho easy 
grace of Mr. Latouche’s discussions of things in Portugal, nor an idea 
given of their range......A pleasanter book we have rarely met with, 
nor ene which is more conspicuously the outcome of an acute and 
highly cultivated mind.” 


From the Wortv.—* If two opinions may exist as to the opportunities 
which Portugal offers to the ordinary tourist, only one opinion is possi- 
ble as to the attractions of Mr. Latouche’s book. It is the most enjoy- 
able, the most natural, the freshest, and the cleverest volume of travels 
which we have had for many a long day. Its author went to the 
country that he here describes with a mind singularly well informed, 
and a fancy peculiarly alive to all external influences. But he went 
there also with few preconceptions and fewer prejudices, and the conse- 


Ts 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling, 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, No. 179 


for OCTOBER, 1875. ’ 


CONTENTS. 


BASIL's FaiTH. Chaps. 1 and 2. 

Two DANEs. 

THE Port's LAst Sona. 

Rep INDIANA. 

A LAPLAND LEGEND. 

THE PooR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

LEAH: A WOMAN OF FasHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archig 
Lovell,” “Susan Fielding,” &c. Chaps. 39, 40, 41, 42, and 43. 

O'CONNELLIANA. 
9. A RIDE ACROSS THE APENNINES, 

10. SONG. 

11. Her Dearest For. Chaps. 14 and 15. 


*,* Covers for Binding “ TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained at every Bookseller's 
price One Shilling each. 


NOOR SM 


ad 








THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


lL 


LEA H: 
A WOMAN OF FASHION. 


BY 
Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of “Ought We to Visit Her?” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


3 vols. 


“A very new subject is treated in this story with great freshness and vivacity. 
It is a most charming study of a subject full of colour, light, and shadow, and one 
that rises steadily in interest up to the close of the book. The tale is full of life, 
skill, and insight."—Spectator. 


The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


crown 8vo. 


IIt. 


HIS NATURAL LIFE. By Marcus Clarke. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 


IV. 


WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? By Charles 


GipB0N, Author of “In Honour Bound,” “For Lack of Gold,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“The whole meaning of ‘What Will the World Say? is character-painting, 
though also there are scenes and descriptions in it which are specially bright and 
vigorous, and the story does not Jack that intricacy of action, those mysteries and 
mistakes, which are d to be 'y to the existence of a perfect plot.”"— 
Saturday Review. 

“It is an excellent and a very rare thing when the interest of a novel decidedly 
increases as it goes on, and this is the case to a very noticeable extent in * What 
Will the World Say?’ "—Academy. 

“We must end by sending our readers to the book itself. There they will find 
a vein of real humour, at once kindly and incisive; true pathos; sagacious insight 
into human nature; a true descriptive faculty, and a power of uniting, without 
sense of inconsistency, a half-poetic sentiment with an unaffected realism. ’—Von- 
conformist. 





DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. By the 


Countess HAHN-HAHN, and translated from the German by Lady Herseat. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


VI 


quence is that his narrative, as a record of his own experiences and COMIN’ THRO’ the RYE —The SECOND 


impressions, is absolutely faithful; and feeling it to be such, we enjoy 
most thoroughly every page......Mr. Latouche is the master of an 


EDITION of this Popular Novel will be ready in a few days. 
“A very amusing and well-written story. The history of the youth of the 


English style which it is singularly pleasant and even refreshing to | Adairs is extremely amusing, and told in a bright and witty manner......One of 


read,—full of quiet humour, and with occasional touches of satire and 
irony, and admirably unlaboured and lucid.” 


From the Sprectator.—* Mr. Latouche’s Travels are delightfully 
written...... An unusually observant and kindly traveller, he picks 


novel, never dull, and the story never 


the pleasantest novels of the season.”"—Morning Post. 

* The story is told with much, but very unequal skill and power. It is a clever 
fire."'"—Standard. 

“ There is a great deal of power in ‘Coming Thro’ the Rye.’ The heroine grows 
up before our eyes from the ‘ tomboy * stage of girlishness to an excellent specimen 
of loving and truthful womanhood. There is originality in the tragic plot, and an 
unceasing current of rather rollicking fun which saves the tragedy from becoming 


up odds and ends of character, and an ample repertoire of good stories, | to9 sombre."—Atheneun. 





which he mixes judiciously with the serious and extensive information 
his work conveys respecting Portugal past and present, its government, 
politics, natural features, commerce, and national characteristics...... 
His book is as fair as it is pleasant, as full of information as it is spark- 


“There is a great deal of real pathos in George's grand, unselfish love for Nell.” 


—Saturday Keview. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








li ot h h 2 . % . . . . a cS "5 7 r 
ing with humour, and we think that the majority of his readers will | “Wwe state with the very heartiest good-will that these 


acknowledge that its perusal has taught them not only a great deal that 


PENS are nothing less than a literary indulgence, which makes the 


they had not hitherto known about Portugal, but much more than they | very act of writing a pleasure."—Hereford Journal. 
“ They come as @ boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Ow], and the Waverley Pen.” 
Another blessing to men! The Hiindoo Pen. 
Sold by every Respectable Stationer. Post, 1s 1d. 
Patentees: MACNIVEN and CAMERON, 23 to 33 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


would have been induced to learn through any less entertaining | 
medium.” 





London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 
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“GEORGE BELL AND SONS 


Bibliotheca Classica. 
¢ Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
my —— Scholars, under the direction of G. 
Long, Esq. , formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; an the late Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A., 
Head Master of King Edwar rd's School, Bath, 8vo. 


JESCHYLUS. By F. A. Pater, M.A. New 
Edition. Revised. 18s. aes ‘eo 
S ORATIONS. By G. Lone, M.A. 
ng £3 4s. Vol. L 16s; Vol. I. 143; Vol. 
IIL. 168; Vol. IV. 18s. 
STHENES. 
— Master of Rochester Grammar School. 
L 168; Vol. II. 16s 
EURIPIDES. By F. A. Pater, M.A. Three 
Vols., 168 each. 
HOMER. Vol. I. Tiad 1—12, 
duction. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 12s. 
HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. 
BD. Two Vols., 32s. 
HESIOD. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 10s 6d. 
HORACE. By Rev. A. J. Macieane, M.A. 
New Edition. Revised by GeonGe LONG. 18s. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J. 


MACLEANF, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. New 
Revised by GEORGE LONG. 12s. 


By R. Wmtston, M.A., 
Vol. 


with Intro- 
Vol. IL. 14s. 


BLAKESLEY, 


Edition. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master of 
Trinity ¢ College, Cambridge. Vol. I. “PH AEDRUS, 
7s6d. Vol. LL, “GORGIAS,” 7s 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. By Rev. F. H. Braypes, M.A. 


Vol. L, 18s. Contents:—Gidipus Tyrannus, (Edipus 
Coloneus, Antigone. 

TACITUS: The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. Price 15s. 

TERENCE. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A. 18s, 

VERGIL. By the late J. Cosmneton, M.A., 


Professor of Latin at Oxford. Vol. I. The B acolics 
and Georgics. Third Edition, 12s. Vol. Il. The 
Eneid, Books I. to VI. Second Edition, l4s. Vol. 
LiL, Second Edition, 14s. 
Uniform with above, 
A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. By J.W- 
Donatpson, D.D. Third Edition. 14s. 
ACOMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. By J. W- 
DONALDSON, D. D. Third Edition. 16s. 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 


Being for the most part the Texts of the Editors of the 
« Bibliotheca Classica ” and “Grammar-school Classics.” 


16mo., neat cloth, red edges, 





FESCHYLUS. F. A. Pater. 3s. 
CHSAR de BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, 
AM. 2s. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE, et de AMICITIA, 
et EPISTOLA. SELECT. G. Lona, A.M. Is 6d. 
CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (Verrine 
Orations.) G. LONG, A.M. 38 6d. 

EURIPIDES. F. A. Pavey, A.M. 3 vyols., 
3s 6d each. 

HERODOTUS. J. W. Buraxestey, S.T.B. 
2 vols., 7s. 


HOMERIILIAS. Lib. I.—XII. F. A. Pater. 
2s 6d. 

HORATIUS. A. J. Macteane, A.M. 2s 6d. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. A. J. Macieane, 
AM. 1s 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. H. A.J. Monro, A.M. -2s 6d. 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. G. Lone, A.M. 1s 6d. 

TERENTI COMCEDIE. W. Wacyer. 3s. 


THUCYDIDES. J. G. Donatnson, §.T.P. 2 


vols., 78. 


VERGILIUS. J. Coyxtnetoy, A.M. 3s 6d. 
XENOPHONTIS ANABASIS. J. F. Mac- 
MICHAEL, A.B. 28 4d. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM, 


TEXTUS STEPHANICI, 1650. Accedunt varie 
Lectiones editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, 
Tischendorfli, et Tregellesii. Curante F. H. 
ScRIVBNER, A.M. 16mo, 4s Gd. 

An Edition, with wide Margin for Notes, 7s 6d. 


Cambridge Texts, with Notes, 
For MIDDLE AND LOWER FORMS, 

A Series of the Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes at the end, and Introduction. Published in a 
handy form at a low price. The Texts will be mainly 
those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica’’ and the “ Grammar- 
school Classics,” and the Notes will be by eminent Scholars. 
Feap. 80, 1s 6d each. 


ALCESTIS of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, 





PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of AESCHYLUS. 
By F. A. PALey, M.A. 

The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, 
e. (Preparing. 
SELF CTIONS from OVID. By the Rev. A. J. 
” Mac LEANE, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of King Edward's Grammar-school, Bath. 

*,* Others in preparation. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. London: 

WHITTAKER & CO,, and GEORGE BELL & SONS. 








Public School Series of Classical 
Authors. 
A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated by well-known 
Scholars, with a special view to the requirements of 
Upper Forms in Public Schools, or of University 


Students. Small 8ro. 
ARISTOPHANES: The PAX. By F. A. 


Pauey, M.A. 4s 6d 

CICERO: The LETTERS of CICERO to 
ATTICUS. Book I. With Notes, and an Essay on 
the Character of the Writer. Edited by A. PreTror, 
M.A., late of Trinity College, Fellow of St Catherine's 
College, Cambridge. 4s 6d. 

DEMOSTHENES: The ORATION against the 
LAW of LEPTINES. With English Notes and a 
Translation of Wolf's Prolegomena. By W. B. 
BEATSON, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. 6s. 

DEMOSTHENES: De FALSA LEGATIONE. 
Fourth Edition, carefully revised. By R. SHILLETO, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge. 6s. 

PLATO: The APOLOGY of SOCRATES and 
CRITO. With Notes Critical and Exegetical. By 
W. WAGNER, Ph.D. 4s 6d. 


PLATO: The PHZEDO. With Notes and an 
Analysis. By W. WAGNER, Ph.D, 5s 6d. 
PLATO: The PROTAGORAS. The Greek 


Text, Revised. Withan Analysis and English Notes. 
By W. WayrTE, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. Second 
Edition. 4s 6d. 
PLAUTUS: TRINUMMUS. With Notes 
Critical and Exegetical. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph D. 
[New Edition in the press. 
TRACHINLE. By ALrrep 


(Preparing. 


SOPHOCLES: 
Pretor, M.A. 
TERENCE. With Notes Critical and Explana- 

tory. By WILHELM WAGNER, Ph.D. 10s 6d. 
THEOCRITUS. With Short Critical and Ex- 

planatery Latin Notes. By F. A. Pavey, M.A. 

Second Edition. Corrected and Enlarged, and con- 

taining the newly discovered Idyll. 4s 6d. 

Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


London : 


Grammar- School Classics. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Edited by Eminent Scholars; especia!ly adapted for use 
in Public and Grammar Schools. Feap 8vo, 

CJESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Edited by 
GrorGe Lona, M.A. New Edition. 5s 6d. 

CAESAR de BELLO GALLICO. Books L.-III. 
With English Notes for Junior Classes. By Grorce 
Lona, M.A. New Edition. 2s 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. 
Selected Poems. Edited by the Rev. A. H. WrRatis- 
LAW, of Bury-St.-Edmund’s School, and F. N. Sutton, 
B.A. With Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 
33 6d. 

CICERO: De 
and Select Epistles. 
New Edition. 4s 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS. Edited by the late 
Rev. J. F. MACMICHAEL, Head Master of the Gram- 
mar School, Ripon. 2s 6d. 

HOMER: ILIAD. Books L-XII. Edited by 
I. A. PALEY, M.A. 6s 6d. 

HORACE. Edited by A. J. Macveane, M.A., 
late Head Master of King Edward's School, Bath. 
With a Short Life. New Edition, Revised, 6s 6d. 

JUVENAL: Sixteen Satires (expurgated). By 
HERMAN Prior, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity Guten, 
Oxford. 4s 6d. 

MARTIAL: Select Epigrams. Edited by F. 
A. Patsy, M.A., and the late W. H. Stone, Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. With a Life of the 
Poet. 6s 6d. 

OVID. The Six Books of the Fasti. Edited 
by F. A. PALEY, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 

SALLUST. CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
With a Life. Edited by GeorGe LONG, M.A. 5s. 

TACITUS: GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 


SENECTUTE de AMICITIA, 
Edited by GeorGe LONG, M.A. 


Edited by the Rev. P. Frost, late Fellowof St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 38 6d 
VIRGIL: BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 


ZENEID. Books I.-IV. By the Rev. J. G. SHepparp, 
D.C.L. Abridged from Professor CONINGTON’S 
Edition. 58 6d. 

VIRGIL: AENEID. Books V.-XII. Abridged 
from Professor CONINGTON'S Edition, by H. NETTLE- 
suip, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and W. 
Wacner, PhD. 586d. 

XENOPHON: The ANABASIS. With Life, 
Itinerary, Index, and Thrae Maps. Edited by the 
late J. F. MACMICHABL, late Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripon. New Edition, Revised, 
Corrected, and Enlarged. 5s. 

XENOPHON: The CYROPZEDIA. Edited by 
G. M. GorHAM, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. New Edition. 68 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited by 
PercivaL Frost, M.A. late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 4s 6d. 

Uniform with the Series. . 

The NEW TESTAMENT, in GREEK. With 
English Notes and Preface, Synopsis, and Chrono- 
logical Tables. By J. F. MacMicHagL, B.A. Feap. 
8vo, 730 pp., 78 6d. 

London: WHITTAKER and CO., Ave Maria Lane, 
and GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent 

Garden. 





EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


eats School and College 
ext-Books. 


A Series of oe Treatises adapted for the Use of 
Students in the Universities, Schools, and Candidates for 
the Public Examinations. Uniformly printed in feap. 8v9. 

ARITHMBTIC. By Rev. C. Exsre, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John's Coton, Cambridge. Mathe- 
matical Master at Rugby. Intended for tho use of 
Rugby School. Fifth Edition. 33 éd. ° 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. 
ELSEE, Mathematical Master at Rugby. New 
Edition. 4s. 

ARITHMETIC. For the use of Colleges and 
Schoole. By A. WRIGLEY,MA. 3s 64. 


ARITHMETIC. A Progressive Gene of Ex- 


amples, with Answers. By J. WATSON, M.A., Corpus 


Christi College, Cambridge. Third Edition. 2s 6d. 
An INTRODUCTION to PLANE ASTRO- 


NOMY. For the use of Colleges and Schools. By 
P. T. MaIn, M.A. Fellow of St. John's College. 
Second Edition. 4s. 

CONIC SECTIONS | treated 
ALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College. 4s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By the Rev. 
Harvey Goopwiy, D.D., Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 3s. 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. By W. 
H. Besant, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's College. 
Sixth Edition. 4s. 

ANALYTICAL 


GEOMETRIC- 


Lecturer and late 


GEOMETRY. By T. G. 


VYVYAN, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. [/mmediately. 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on MEN- 


SURATION, By B. T. Moore, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College. With numerous Examples. 5s. 

The FIRST THREE SECTIONS of NEW- 
TONS PRINCIPIA. With an Appendix, and the 
%h and Lith Sections. By Joun H. Evans, MLA. The 
5th Edition, edited by P.T Mary, M.A. 4s. 

ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. Witha 
Collection of Examples, By T. P. Hupson, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. 3: 6d. 

GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Apts, 
M.A., Trinity College. 4s 6d. 

COMPANION to the GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Designed for the use of Theologica! Stadents and 
the Upper Forms in Schools. Br A. GC Banxerr, 
A.M., Caius College. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Feap. Svo., 5a, 

An HISTORICAL and EXPLANATORY 
TREATISE on the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER, 
By W. G. Humpary, B.D. Fifth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo, 48 6d. 

MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, Fourth Edition, Revised. 5s. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 

GEORGE BELL and SONS. 

Foreign Classics, 

Carefully edited, with English Notes, Grammatical and 
Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult Idiomatic 
Expressions, for Schools. Feap. 8vo. 

GERMAN BALLADS, from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. With Introdactions to 
each Poem, copious Explanatory Notes, and Bio- 
graphical Notices. Edited by O. L. BreLere.p. 3s 6d 

SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete 
Text, comprising the Lager, Piccolomini, and Wal- 
lenstein'’s Tod. With Historical and Critical Intro- 
ductions and Arguments to each Act. Edited by 
Dr. A. BucHHgIN, Professor of German in King's Col- 
lege, London. New Edition, Revised, 6s 6d. The 
Lager and Piccolomini together, 3s 6d. Wallen- 
stein's Tod, 3s 6d. 

SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. With 
English Notes by Dr. WiLt1AM Waener, Editor of 
the“ Aulularia “and * Trinummus * of Plautus, 3s 6d. 


PICCIOLA. By X. B. Sarntine. Edited by 
Dr. Dusvuc. Fourth Edition. 3s 6d. 


HISTOIRE de CHARLES XIL, gt eames 
Edited by L. Dregy. Third Edition. 3a 6d 


SELECT FABLES of LA FONTAINE. Edited 
by F. Gasc, M.A. New Edition. 3s. 


AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE 
FENELON. Edited by C. J. Deve. 
Edition, 48 6d. 

GOETHE’S HERMANN and DOROTHEA. 
With Introduction, Arguments, and Notes. mo FE. 
Bet, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, E. 
WOLFEL. 2s 6d. 


Gombert’s French Dramas. 


Feap., 1s each, in paper wrapper, 6d. 
SELECTION of the best TRAGEDIES and 
COMEDIES of MOLIERE, RAOINE, P. OCOR- 
NEILLE, T. CORNEILLE, and VOLTAIRE. With 
py in English at the head of each Scene, 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. 


NEW EDITIONS, entirely Remodelled and 
carefully Revised by F. E. A. Gasc. Printed in new 
and larger type, and neatly bound in cloth. 
MOLIERE'S L'AVARE, TARTUFFE, Le MISAN- 
THROPE, Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Le 
MEDECIN MALGRE LUI; RACINE'S AT HAL IE; 
VOLTAIRE’S ZAIRE (/n the press). Others will 
follow shortly. 


London: GEORGE BBLL and SONS, Govent Garden, 


London: 
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KING & CO”S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOR THE AUTUMN SEASON OF 1875. 





QUEEN MARY: a Drama. 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


New Edition, 6s. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


New Editions and new Forms. 


David Ker, 


Author of “ The Boy Slave of Bokhara,” “On the 
Road to Khiva,” &c. 


The WILD HORSEMAN of the 


PAMPAS. Crown 8vo, with 4 Illustrations, 5s. 
“¢. Christopher Davies, 


Author of “‘ Mountain, Meadow, and Mere,” ‘* The 
Golden Shaft,” &c. 


RAMBLES & ADVENTURES of 


OUR SCHOOL FIELDCLUB. Crown 8yo, with 4 
Illustrations, 5s. 


ime Lee. 


HER TITLE of HONOUR. New 


Edition, 1 vc 1., with 4 Illustrations, 5s. 


” ‘Sesbe Stretton. _A New Work. 


The STORM of LIFE. 


N. R. Meugens (Miss). 


LITTLE MINNIE’S TROUBLES : 


an Every-day Chronicle. Illustrated by Mr. W. 
H. Hughes. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
A saosin Chronicle of a Child's Life. 


A NEW BOOK for CHILDREN. 


By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” “Aunt Mary's 
Bran Pie,” &c. With Illustrations, 8s 6d, 


Herbert Croft. 


Sir THOMAS ELYOTS 


“GOVERNOUR.” A Reprint of the Original Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected, with Copious Notes 
and a Life of the Author. No Complete Reprint 
of the above cinta is known to exist. 








©. “Kegan Paul. 


WILLIAM GODWIN: his 


Friends and Contemporaries. 2 vols.demy 8vo, 
with Portraits. 





gir Aijenenter Arbuthnot, E.C.S.I. 


Sir THOMAS MUNRO, Bart., 


K.C.B., sometime Governor of Subeons a Selection 
_from his Minutes and other Official Writings. 





"Archibald N. C. Maclachlan, M.A. 
Author of ‘ Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” 


WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, 


DUKE of CUMBERLAND;; being a Sketch of his 
Military Life and Character, chiefly as exhibited 
in the General Orders of his Royal Highness, 
1745-1747. With Memoir of Major-General Sir 
Neil Campbell, C.B., &c. Post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions. 
Major Francis W. Stubbs, 
Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. 


The REGIMENT of BENGAL 


ARTILLERY; the History of its Organisation, 
Equipment, and War Services. Compiled from 
published Official and other Records, and various 
private sources. 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 





John Croumbie Brown, LL.D., &c. 


REBOISEMENT in FRANCE; 


or, Records of the Replanting of the Alps, the 
Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing 
the destructive consequences and effects of Tor- 
rents. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


Roxburghe Lothian. 


DANTE and BEATRICE, from 


1282 to 1290. A Romance. 1 yol, post 8vo, cloth, 


Ignotus. 


CULMSHIRE FOLK: a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. 








Presbyte 


UNFOLDINGS of ‘CHRISTIAN 


Hope: an Essay showing that the Doctrine con- 
tained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. 
Small Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d, 

CONTENTS: Punishment limited by the Ages—The 
Age that now is, that ix to Come, and the last Age— 
Purgatory—Heavens—Sorrow and Crying—Predesti- 
nation—Origin of Evil—Parting Words. 


Rev. D. Wright, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 


WAITING for the LIGHT, and 
other SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 6s. : 

“In these sermons the author has avoided touching 
upon questions connected with the present aspect of 
‘modern thought’ in its antagonistic attitude towards 
orthodoxy, believing that the sermon should stand with 
the rest of the service of the Church on the footing of 
faith, and not of unbelief." 





T. C. Baring, Zea., -» M.P., 
Late Fellow of Brasenogse College, Oxford. 


The ODES of PINDAR. A 


Translation. 


Ree: Basil Béwends. 


MINOR CHORDS; or, Songs for 


the Suffering. A Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d; paper, 2s 6d. 


Dr. W. C. Bennett. 


BABY MAY: Home Poems and 


Ballads. People’s Edition, 2 parts, paper covers, 
each 1s; Library Edition, crown 8vo, illustrated, 
cloth, 6s. 








ry Abbey 


BALLADS. ‘of. G00D DEEDS. 


Feap. 8y0, cloth gilt, price 5e. 
Rev. Frank D. Morice, M. A. 


The OLYMPIAN and PYTHIAN 


ODES of PINDAR. A new Translation in English 
Verse. 


SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES 


from FAIRYLAND, Illustrated with 9 Etchings. 








Aubrey de Vere. 


The INFANT BRIDAL, 


other Poems. A New Edition. Feap. 8yo. 


and 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 
M. Van Beneden, 


Professor of the University of Louvain, Correspondent 
of the Institute of France. 
and 


ANIMAL PARASITES 

MESSMATES. Crown 8vo, with 83 I)Justrations, 5s, 
Dr. Eugene Lommel, 

Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. 


The NATURE of LIGHT; with 


a General Account of Physical Optics. With 148 
Illustrations and a Spectra in Chromo-litho- 
graphy, 5s. 


Dr. Hermann n Vogel, 


Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 


The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of 


LIGHT and PHOTOGRAPHY. New and Revised 
Edition, with 100 Illustrations, 5s. 


Professor Bernstein, 
Of the University of Halle. 


The FIVE SENSES of MAN. 


Crown 8vo. 


Professor Schutzenberger, 
Director of the Chemica! Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 





FERMENTATIONS. Crown 8vo. 


*," Lists sent free on application. 


Mary Hooper. Author of “Little Dinners,” 


COOKERY for INVALIDS, 


Richard A. Proctor. 


Author of * ‘Saturn and its Systems,” “ The U; 
“The Expanse of Heaven,” &e. alvers” 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINI- 


TIES. A Series of Essays contrasting our littie 
abode in space and time with the Infinities around 
us. To which are added‘ _— on Astrology" 
and ‘ ‘The Jewish Sabbath 





i, 


Rev. W. w. Gill. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the 


SOUTH PACIFIC. With a Preface by F. Max 
MiiLLER, M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


Prof. Oscar Schmidt. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 


a ANDBOOK of. Crown 8vyo. 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 


The HISTORY of CREATION: 


a Popular Account of the Devolopment of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the Theo- 
ries of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin, 
The Translation Revised by E. RaY LANKESTER, 
M.A. 2 vols. post 8vo, with Coloured Plates and 
Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of both 
Plants and Auimals. 


Prof. Ernst Haeckel. 


HISTORY of the EVOLUTION 


of MAN. Translated by E. A. VAN RuyNandL. 
ELsSBeRG, M.D. (University of New York), with 
Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post 8v0. 


Dr. ‘Peschel. 


MANKIND: a Scientific Study 


of the Races ona Distribution of Man, considered 











in their Bodily Variations, Languages, Occupations, 
and Religions. 





Baward s. Moree, Ph.D., 


Late Professor of Comparative Anatomy ant Zoology 
in Bowdoin College. 


FIRST BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 


With numerous Iilustrations. 





Professor Bonamy Price. 


er and BANKING. 


é. vol¢ crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS. 
M. F. Chapman. 


A SCOTCH WOOING. 


crown 8vo. 


2 vols. 





Susan Morley, Author of “ Aileen Ferrers.” 


THROSTLETHWAITE. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
George MacDonald. 


St. MICHAEL and St. GEORGE. 


3 vols. crown Svo. 











Colonel Meadows Taylor. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: an ae 


Tale. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
Mrs. H. M. Cadell. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel, 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 











‘Stephen Yorke, 
Author of “ Tales of the North Riding.” 


CLEVEDEN: a Novel. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo. 
— 








Lonpown: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, No : 4 E ~' Street, Stran!; 
September 1875 


and Published by him at the “ SpecTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, 
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